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SUPPOSE!" 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 


biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 


Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. - 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by.our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Se Te TT ST eM SHSM SM SUMS MULTUM TS MLL SLL 
SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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‘If You Were Balzac or Dumas 


---they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 
exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


s be i- in an easy way just 
has been prepared especi READ WHAT SOME OF OUR you in an y y j 
ally to train new men and STUDENTS SAY what it is that goes to 
women to meet this de- It’s worth the money, as good make up astory. It shows 
= 7 as others that I have seen priced at > 
mand. There is an old several times yours.”—L. C. you how to isolate a theme 
saving z . 2 “TI was certainly glad to see THE inci 
sayl ig that every man has IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO. from a group of incidents, 
at least one story in him; PLAY WRITING which came by and then how to build 


every man has a lot of this morning’s mail. I have four an 
rc : ss or five other courses, but this is those incidents up around 


stories in him—if he can F : : ; 

the most sensible and careful] state- 
only get them out. The ment I have seen.”—S. M. N., this theme into a plot, 
“Ideal” Course tells you Washington, D. C then adding a pinch of ac- 


“One of the best Courses I have : 
how to get them out—and found on the market. Worth many tion and suspense and sur- 


down on paper. It begins times the price.”—J. L. P., Ply- prise to these other in- 
at the bottom and tells ; sis; gredients. 


The Real Way Is the ‘Ideal’? Way 


because you can understand it—because it plete that after reading them you can 
is written for the man and woman without select your theme all by yourself. And, 
shades: training; because it is prepared by following the Course through from start 
dy people who have been through the mill om eich. writ A hie aleneaien Oe 
and therefore know how to make you know ae ee rT en renee — 
what they know. to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
The “Ideal” Course is made up of structions in the concluding Lesson and 


twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- —sell it! 


SEND FOR OUR PHOTOPLAY MARKE?TLIST 


We recently published in THE WRITER’S Writing” teaches you to write. If you will 
DIGEST a list of motion picture producers write—TODAY—we will send you a copy 
who want material from free-lance writers . : 

of this complete list, and also a copy— 


—a list which shows that there is a very ~ ; : : 
genuine demand for the kind of scenarios FREE— of an intensely interesting “Story 


that “The Ideal Course in Photoplay of An Ambitious Writer.” Use the Coupon. 
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OUR UNIQUE “FOLLOW-UP |! 

LESSON” FEATURE Titi: a (USE THIS COUPON) 
A feature of the IDEAL COURSE |! : lecinnati 
ht =e eer Eau eee 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
course possesses are the twelve 
Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
Stock on our shelves, but are pre- 


i 
; Gentlemen: Please send to me, without any obligation whatever, 
I 
I 
i 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- |] 
I 
I 
I 
' 
1 


a copy of your list of Photoplay Producers who will buy free lance 
photoplays, and a copy of your book, “Story of An Ambitious Writer.” 


tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date. 
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BECOME A SUCCESSFUL NEWS WRITER 


Many of the Country's Most Prominent Authors and 
Journalists Started Their Careers as 
Newspaper Reporters 


“Born” news writers do not exist. Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” 
newswriters—they’re purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has 
developed his or her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, 
persistence, and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then 
went ahead. 


HERE IS YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY 


julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. It will teach you 
how to gather and write news before you start out after your first story—you will be 
fully prepared in advance. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


ARE YOU A WISE MAN OR WOMAN? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—IF 
ACCEPTED AT ONCE. 





Eleven Important 








Lessons 


. Newspaper Correspondence a 
Promising Field 

. What News Is. 

- News Sources. 

- How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

- How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

. Expressions to Avoid. 


10. Branches of Correspondence. 


- Correspondence as a_ Bread 
inner. 














The WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5:00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The we Digest, 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I Pr Br (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 
COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE SPOND- 
ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER’S 

extenc 
DIGEST for one year. 


Address 


City and 
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The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete 
and practical-book yet written on this subject. 
She has written it successfully because she has 
written more stories of this character perhaps 
than any other living writer. She believes that 
all the world loves a mystery. Since time out 
of mind, a clear and open page has ever lacked 
the fascination of the veiled meaning, and 
when some touch of the strange, the weird, 
and even the gruesome, has been added to the 
mysterious, its challenge has been the more 
alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 


The volume is bound in a substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 











Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for, short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting ; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Builcing; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages, 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicgst.) 
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THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material, Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville. sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, 2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, 2 Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by riting Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc, There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, rrice, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Sisnatiins The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios ; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
play. and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses. The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen. 
The book treats eve important detail of screen 
authorship.’—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


Price, 





The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind. 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Eugeeres of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Werked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building. Price, $1.00. 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS. Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
Quatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience, 

Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 








various 
Papers, publisher, editor, forei 


own needs, 


1000 words: OF SEM nccanasccsdsiwageuacaceence 
1000 to 2000 
2000 to 3000 
3000 to 4000 
4000 to 5000 


3.00 
3.75 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 





a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements, 


Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 


This experience can be applied to your 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
scripts of more than 40,000 words, and for verse. 
Send for full explanatory circular, 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: *}]AMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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Three Big Opportunities 


Why Not Do It the Right Way? 


Why stumble along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, 
submitting manuscripts to editors without proper preparation? All of this can be 
avoided by the student of the “IDEAL” COURSES in Photoplay Writing, Short Story 
Writing, and News Writing. 


GET A CHECK INSTEAD OF A REJECTION SLIP 


To write a photoplay, short story, or any other manuscript, that will bring back a 
check instead of a rejection slip, one must learn the fundamentals first. There is a 
demand for your work—if it is good, and the sole purpose of these courses is to help 
you make it good. 


A review of the Lesson-heads will convince you that these courses are thorough, 
taking the student from the “Primary grade” to the “university diploma.” After you 
have mastered any one of these “IDEAL” COURSES, if then you don’t succeed, 
it is time to turn your efforts elsewhere. 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT- “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
PLAY WRITING STORY WRITING WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


. Choosing Words. . First Essentials of Short-Story 
Writing. 

. How to Get a Story. 

. Write About the Things You 
Know. 

. Themes Are Everywhere. 

. Importance of Geod Titles. 


A Promising Field. 

What News Is. 

News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story. 
How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

. How to Handle “Copy.” 
General Instructions. 
Expressions to Avoid. 


. Origin of the Photoplay. 
. Development of the Modern 
Photoplay. 
First Requisite of the Writer. 
The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
Gathering Material for the Story.  Bealesing the Story. 
The Story Plot. Writing the S , 
ines . Writing the Story. 
Building the Plot. . Plot — Suspense — Crisis. 
Titles—Their Importance. . How to Handle Emotion. . Branches of Correspondence. 
The Synopsis. . Describing the Characters. . Correspondence as a_ Bread 
. Making the Story Real. . How to Attain “Style.” Winner. 
. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 12. Atmosphere and Color. 
prise. . How to Write Dialogue. SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
. Human Interest, Heart Interest, . Climax and Conclusion. PROMPT ACCEPTANCE 
and Punch, 5. Don’t Be a Quitter. The regular price of any of 
14. Development of By-Plots, . Relation of the Author to His | the “Ideal” Courses is $5.00. 
. Introducing Characters by Ac- Characters, The regular price of a 
tion, 17.How the Short-Story Differs sees DIGEST is $2.00. But 
16. Making the Trial Synopsis. from Other Forms of Fiction, for prompt acceptance you may 
18. Stories that People Want. have your choice of any one of 
19. How to Develop a Plot. the courses described, together 
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17. Importance of the Opening Para- 

graph. A , bscription to 
18. Value of a Distinct Title. 20. What Editors Demand. | THE: WRITER'S. DIGEST— 
19.How to Prepare Your Manu- 21. Preparing the Manuscript. BOTH FOR $5.00. If you are 


scripts, 22. How to be Original. already a subscriber, your sub- 
scription will be extended for 


20.A C » Sample Synopsis 23. S Stories Playlets 
0. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 23. Short Stories and Playlets. one year from present date of 





24. Revising the Manuscript. expiration. 








25. How and Where to Sell. 
——-------—------ MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check), for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, 


ns Oe Bia wicks vines daies arae 0 a. cde 45S lee Ses ea Mivia Aa eae Rows alas eee ep OE Ae eet Pe ties 
Also enter my subscription for one year to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
extend 
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Choosing a 





One summer vacation I went out to Uncle 
Tommie’s to help thrash grain, and since 
they doubted my knowledge of machinery 
and agriculture generally, they gave me a 
team of old plugs and set me to hauling oats 
totown. It was a fine job, as the old skates 
knew the road better than I did, which per- 
mitted me to tie the lines, curl up on the 
spring seat, and continue reading a much- 
tattered copy of “Daredevil Dick, or Cap- 
tured by Redskins !” 

About three o’clock the first day, Uncle 
Tommie, an elderly gentleman with an ab- 
normally choleric disposition, hailed me. 

“Ye can be bringin’ "bout fifteen pounds 
av beefshteak this trip,” he says; “an’ tell 
‘em to charge it.” 

Now, I had been brought up in the city 
where most folks are particular as to 
whether they get round steak or tenderloin 
or porterhouse or sirloin or any of the vari- 
ous other cuts, according to their choice. 
So I ventured to ask Uncle Tommie what 
kind of steak he wanted. 

“Beefshteak, I told ye!” he says, gesticu- 
lating angrily with his old pipe. 

“I know; but what kind of beefsteak ?” 
. Whereupon, Uncle Tommie began jump- 
ng up and down as though he imagined I 
was beneath his big boots. “Beefshteak, 
ye domned fool!” he shouted. “Don’t ye 
know—” 

But I fled. Of course, the butcher gave 
me round steak. He explained that not 
one of his customers in ten ever thought of 


By LEMUEL De BRA 





Story Type 





any other kind. It was all “beefshteak” to 


them. 


Other Uncle Tommies 

I thought of Uncle Tommie the other 
morning when a young man who yearns to 
write fiction came in and told me all his 
troubles. He has written a dozen stories 
and has tried them on all the magazines, 
from the highest to the lowest, with nothing 
but a lot of printed slips to show for his 
work. An intelligent chap, making a fair 
success in his regular business, he wanted 
me to tell him why he had failed to sell 
anything. He wanted me to disclose “the 
secret.” 

“What sort of stories do you write?” I 
asked. 

“Fiction stories,” he answered, surprised- 
like. 

“T know; but what sort of fiction?” 

He looked puzzled. “Why, just fiction. 
Isn’t all fiction—fiction ?” 

And right then I knew I had discovered 
his trouble. Fiction was all just “beef- 
shteak” to him. 


Different Types of Fiction 

More and more I am convinced that the 
greatest difficulty with beginners who do 
not get started, and with moderately suc- 
cessful writers who do not get ahead, is 
that they fail to realize the sharp distinc- 
tion between different types of fiction. The 
result is that their stories are a mongrel 
breed—never purebred adventure or love or 
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sport or mystery or any of the various types 
the present day magazine features. 

So, without any pretense, and assuming 
no superior knowledge, I am going to write 
this just as though I were talking to you 
here in my office. I want to make it clear 
to you why you should choose one or two 
types of fiction and specialize in them at 
least until you are fairly started. 

First of all, don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t mean you need to stick to that type 
all your life—although you may find that 
advisable. Conan Doyle tried in vain to 
quit Sherlock Holmes, but the public would 
not stand for it. Sir Arthur has always felt 
that Holmes had “obscured” his higher 
work. He thinks that if he had never 
touched Holmes his “position in literature 
would be a more commanding one.” That, 
however, is merely Sir Arthur’s opinion set 
against the fact that when he chose a par- 
ticular type and stuck to it he started on 
the road to fame and fortune. Therefore, 
get my point: The surest and quickest way 
to GET STARTED is to choose the type 
or types that appeal to you most, - and 
MASTER THEM. 

Only by specializing right at the start can 
you win and hold editorial confidence. If 
you send an editor a story of the Arctic, 
then one of India, then a baseball yarn, then 
a dainty love story, he is quite apt to con- 
clude that you know so many things you 
can’t know any one thing well enough for 
him to take a chance on your work. Send 
him four or five stories in succession, all of 
the same type, and he will have confidence 
in your knowledge of that field, and will 
try to help you make good. 


You Must Acquire Form 

Moreover, specializing in a type will help 
the beginner acquire form. By “form” I 
mean the mechanical arrangement of cer- 
tain essentials. Who is the main character? 
What does he look like? Where is this 
story laid? What’s it about? These are 
questions that every reader unconsciously 
asks on starting to read a story. Until 
those questions are answered, the story 
hangs fire, the impression is hazy. If, right 
at the start, you specialize in one type of 
story, you will quickly learn how to in- 


troduce all those essentials clearly and inter. 
estingly. Then your reader gets a quick 
grasp on your story—and you get a quick 
grasp on his interest. When you have 
learned these mechanical tricks for one type 
of story you can then easily adapt them to 
any other type. 

Choosing a type of story is a matter you 
must decide for yourself. It depends en- 
tirely on your own inclination and experi- 
ence, particularly on your inclination. You 
are always being told to write only about 
the things you know. Pardon me, but in 
my humble opinion that is the veriest bunk. 
Unless you are interested in the thing you 
know so well, you cannot make it interest- 
ing to others. If detective stories interest 
you more than any other kind, you can learn 
to write detective stories and sell them even 
though you may have never seen a real, live 
detective. On the other hand, if detec- 
tive stories do not interest you, you cannot 
make them interesting to others even though 
you may have been a city “dick” all your 
life. 


Let Your Inclination Be Your Guide 


So let your inclination more than your 
experience be your guide in choosing a story 
type. Choose a type that interests you, then 
proceed to learn all you can about it. If it 
happens that a certain type of story inter- 
ests you greatly, and your experience par- 
ticularly fits you to write that type, then 
congratulate yourself. But don’t let any one 
discourage you just because you live in 
Squigs Crossing and long to write stories 
laid in Madagascar. 

You may think right off that you know 
the kind of story for you, but you will find 
it wise to do a little reading before you 
decide. You will find it an excellent plan 
to read— 

1. Ten love stories. These 
range from the classics by Holworthy Hall 
and Gouvenour Morris to the popular sort 
as found in Love Story Magazine. 

2. Ten adventure stories. Jack London, 
and the present day type of adventure story 
as found in Everybody's, Blue Book, At 
venture, Short Stories, etc. 

3. Ten detective stories. You'll find’em 

(Continued on page 54) 
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er you By HENRY FISHER 

ds en- 

i At least twenty-five per cent of the jokes Quite a few epigrams have been turned 

Pa written today deal with the “bright say- into “bright sayings” by this simple revision : 

bat ie ings of children.” This variety of humor One epigram reads: “An optimist is a 

‘wey has become so popular that many leading man who does not care what happens as 

~ yoo daily newspapers are openly offering one Jong as it does not happen to himself.” 

iP lar each f = I 5 ° ° : : 

a dollar each for. these witty outbursts. Among Revised, this same line would appear in 
these publications are the Daily News, 25 : ’ 

terest , ; , - the following manner: 

er Park Place, New York City, and the Daily 

a BB virror, Frankfort St., New York City. As Bobbie: Daddy, what is an optimist? 


Daddy: An optimist is a man who does 
not care what happens as long as it does not 
happen to himself. 


n even 
il, live 
detec- 


no manuscripts are returned, return postage 
or self-addressed envelope is entirely un- 


annot necessary. The same rule applies to the definition 
housh A “bright saying” to be really humorous, of a pessimist. It is indeed plausible for 
ig 


Bobbie to be inquisitive and ask his father 
to define a certain word. But this does not 
constitute “bright sayings of children.” On 


must sound plausible. We all know that 
most of these sayings are manufactured, and 
for that sole reason should be created so 


| your 


uide that it will appear as the real thing. the other hand, these are “bright sayings of 
your A few weeks ago the writer sold one to parents,” so to speak. It is the child that 
_ story Life for five dollars. This is how it ran: does the feeding, with the parent dispensing. 
h then Little Willie (in a subway train): Mother, As for espns always insert 
Tt It why are all the straps reserved for the ladies? the proper dialect of the child and the joke 
inter- will be twice as funny. Observe the fol- 


» par- That was all there was to the joke. To 


, ‘ ee lowing : 
_ then have added anything to it in the form of a 


Willie (at midnight): Mother, tin I have 


ly one reply from mother would have killed the : - 
wef eflect entirely. It contained food for a om ae wane? 
it, ood aed of : bh Mother: Go to sleep, Willie! 
tories — and that is precisely * at Life Willie (three minutes later): Mother, tin 
isafter. I will wager that if any child were I have a dink of water? 
know to make the above remark to his mother in Mother: Go to sleep, Willie! If I hear 
find  @subway train wherein women were stand- _—-Y"_again, T'll get up and spank you! 
fi ine the s ated anal ould rise in shame Willie: Mother, when you det up to spank 
e you "5 ; <atee ae i pers oe = * me, will you bing me a dink of water? 
‘ upon hearing it and offer their seats to . Si cas 
'<* Then there is that rib-tickler that has 


the female standees. Yes, there’s a lot of 
human interest in back of that one line. 


The old one about the pupil explaining 


made everyone ripple with laughter recently : 


hould 
- Hall 
r sort 


Mother: Edward, if you are a good boy, 
you will go to Heaven and play with the 


yndon, 
story 
| Ad- 


id ’em 


that the “equator was a menagerie lion run- 
ng around the center of the earth” is one 
of the best the writer has ever heard. Does 
tt sound plausible? Of course, it does! 
lhe cose similarity of pronounciation of ‘the 
subject and its modification simply brought 
thoughts of the circus to the youngster’s 
ears, 


angels. 

Edward: An’ if I am very, very good, kin 
I go to the other place an’ play wiv a lickle 
devil? 


While the above is plausible, we sincerely 


hope that Edward will refrain from telling 
anyone to “go to the devil” for a good time. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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SUCCESS AFTER THREE YEARS 


By George De Val. 


wiuinion i 


This simple, unadorned autobiographical sketch ts a story of courage, industry and perseverance which will be 


inspiring to others who are studying and working toward success. 


the author. 

A few weeks before the armistice, I 
was shot down by a German “albatross” 
—I was in the French aviation corps. 
After six months in the hospital, I was led 
in front of the medical major, who handed 
to me my discharge and said that he hoped 
that I would have a good time as I only had 
a month to live on account of my heart 
trouble. My life’s ambition was to see 
United States before I die and so three days 
later I was on a boat bound for New York. 


I landed there three years ago without 
being able to speak one word of English. 
In one of my coat pockets I had a French- 
English and English-French dictionary and 
during the next year I used it day and night. 
I did not know that there were night 
schools and didn’t try to find them. I 
planned my own course of English without 
any outside help. I bought a bunch of 
newspapers and a copy of the “English 
Grammar of Today” (a book which should 
be recommended to foreigners for its clar- 
ity) and started my studies. They con- 
sisted of reading, translating and analyzing 
the grammar of newspaper articles—pre- 
ferably “features.” 


After one year of this study, I started 
to analyze the structure of articles and 
stories and write a little myself. But not 
a thing written by me at that time was sent 
out. I wrote and read day and night, but 
as soon as an article was finished it went 
into the waste basket. Six hours every day 
I passed at the public library reading all 
kinds of reference books. Automobiles, 
art, fire-arms, pottery, etc., were the sub- 
jects thoroughly covered. I have thirty- 
four composition books, such as are used 
in schools, filled up with notes. 


During this time I had to support my- 
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self by working at some sort of occupation, 
as my little store of money was soon spent. 
I worked at the following trades, whether 
I knew anything about them or not: jani- 
tor, translator, automobile mechanic, ticket 
seller for a traveling circus, parachute 
jumper, auto-racing. Once I even tried to 
get a position as star for the movies, but 
completely failed. 


Two years after the date of my arrival 
I sent out my first article and three weeks 
after I had the pleasure of reading it over: 
“Not up to the standard,” the enclosed 
note informed me. I quit sending the stuff 
out and resumed my studies. 


Four months ago, three years since I am 
in the United States, I sent an article out. 
For two weeks | didn’t hear a thing and 
then came the check with “will be 
glad to have some more of your articles.” 
Writing two of them—one on Russian col- 
lege life and the other on rare books—I hur- 
ried to the Sunday Editor of the Kansas 
City Journal-Post. Next day I was in- 
formed that they were accepted. And from 
then on my success was rapid. I am now 
selling my stuff to newspapers at what is 
called “your regular rates,” although I find 
they are sometimes very irregular. 


1 believe that my success is due to the fact 
that I am never satisfied with my manu- 
script. I re-write it sometimes twenty 
five times before sending out. 


The only advice I can give to would-be 
writers is “If you send out an article that 
you think is nearly as good as the ones you 
read, and it comes back, stop sending. 


Study. Then try again.” There isn’t a 
editor who will reject a good article, but 
don’t get on his nerves with a lot of rub- 
bish. 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Fourteen in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


PHRASING 


Words learned by rote,a parrot may rehearse, 

And speaking is not always to converse; 

No more remote from harmony divine 

The constant creaking of a country sign. 

—Alexander Pope. 

At the basis of every art is a science. I 
need not pause to defend this thesis, because 
it is inevitable if not self-evident: disregard 
of it enforces its own penalties. 

The artist, therefore, must first be an 
artisan, and it follows naturally enough that 
the artisan is often a good deal of an artist. 
Just where we shall draw the line, it is 
dificult, and frequently impossib!e, to say. 

| remember watching a painter in a tre- 
mendous factory decorating farm imple- 
ments with a conventionalized vine pattern. 
His work was entirely free-hand; it re- 
quired a great deal of dexterity; it was dec- 
orative in its intent. Was he anything more 
than an artisan? “No,” somebody will say, 
“he was not, because he was merely a copy- 
ist.” Somebody else invented the idea and 
made the pattern for his work. The artist 
regards absolute rules merely as a starting 
point. 

This distinction is correct; indeed, it is 
the chief one between artist and artisan. 
Even so graceful a thing as a Greek am- 
phora is usually the work of an artisan. 
Yet, if the maker of that beautiful but con- 
ventionalized vase adds to it a frieze of 
human figures or of decorative and original 
designs, he at once becomes an artist, merg- 
ing the two beings into one. 

_ Curiously enough, the vase is more per- 
ectly symmetrical when it is not decorated. 
The artisan makes a geometrically perfect 
igure; the artist mars that perfection and 
destroys, to some extent, that symmetry, by 
adding a number of diverse shapes that 
break the lines and disturb slightly the 


proportion of the original work. More 
curiously, it is this very breaking of sym- 
metry and proportion that constitutes the 
chief glory of the amphora. 

The shrewd reader will by this time see 
where I am tending. Of course, all those 
somewhat general remarks are now to be 
applied to the writing of verse. 

Poetry is not utilitarian; it can not be 
cast in a mold; it must not be conventional- 
ized. There is a difference between using 
a stereotyped set of expressions and using 
one’s natural vocabulary, or selecting from 
that wocabulary words to fit the subject- 
matter.” Natural vocabulary, however, is 
inherent more in the man than in his work, 
and is a limitation under which his work 
is performed. Francis Thompson writes: 

I would not perturbate 

Thy paradisal state 
With praise 

Of thy dead days. 

We at once realize that he is writing 
in the curious half-Latin that is his natural 
form of expression. James Thompson writes 
of “The City of Dreadful Night,” while 
Wordsworth instinctively turns to daffodils 
or rivers or rainbows for his subjects. Char- 
acteristics of the individual, these things 
are. They do not actually represent any 
quality inherent in the workmanship. 

Suppose, to make the matter more clear, 
we were to read two poems on the same 
subject in the same meter, but done by dif- 
ferent writers. Aside from their difference 
in thought, we would notice in each of them 
a distinct flavor of individuality largely due 
to the phrasing or word grouping used by 
the writer. 

Just as the beauty of the amphora is large- 
ly due to the conflict between its geometric 
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symmetry and the added frieze, so the 
beauty of the verse is largely due to a con- 
flict between the artificial rhythm of rhyme 
and meter and the less conscious phrasing 
of prose. Phrasing is a matter of personal 
taste or judgment superimposed on a certain 
amount of knowledge. As such, it partakes 
of the nature of artisanry, though it is 
almost entirely art—good or bad. 

Let us look at an example and get this 
idea definitely in mind. Here is a quatrain 
from Walter Savage Landor: 

ON LUCRETIA BORGIA’S HAIR 
Borgia, thou once were almost too august 
And high for adoration; now thou’rt dust; 
All that remains of thee these plaits unfold, 
Calm hair meandering in pellucid gold. 
Placed in their natural phrases, these lines 

might appear: 

1 Borgia, 

Thou once wert almost too august and 
high for adoration; 
3 Now thou’rt dust; 

4 All that remains of thee these plaits unfold, 

5 Calm hair meandering in pellucid gold. 

Here are exemplified three types of 
phrases: those complete in less than a verse 
(1, 3), those overlapping the end of a verse 
(2), and those coinciding with a verse 
(4, 5). 

The first two of these types conflict with 
the verse-meter rhythm; the third does not. 

Another sort of conflict is caused by the 
substitution of one kind of foot for another: 


All that remains of thee these plaits unfold. 

The prevailing tone of the quatrain is 
iambic; the italicized foot above is clearly 
trochaic, the stress being on the first instead 
of the last syllable of the foot. Conflicts 
of this general variety may be classified as 
follows: 

Misplaced accent as exemplified in the 
line above (trochee for iamb, dactyl for 
anapest, etc.). 

Light stress (accenting a weak syllable) : 

A sonnet is a moment’s monument, 

Rhythm substitutions (duple for triple, 

triple for duple) : 


Flies o’er the unbending corn and glides along 
the main. 


If one be too scientific, such lines as these 
will become a stumbling block. The endless 
confusion that has arisen—not so much 
among versifiers as among students of pro- 


sody—is indicated by the following passage 
from “A Handbook of Poetics,” by Dr. 
Francis B. Gummere: , 

“Then we have this difficult matter of 
nomenclature. Certain names for ‘feet’ in 
classical meters—iamb, trochee, anapest 
dactyl—were long ago applied to English 
verse. But everyone knows, or ought to 
know, that the classical iamb or dactyl is 
very different from the iamb or dactyl of 
modern poetry. Is it right, then, to apply 
to verse based on accents a term which 
properly applies only to verse based on quan- 
tity? The answers vary. Some say we may 
so apply the terms, bearing always in mind 
the difference of the two systems of verse. 
Others propose to drop the old terms, and 
substitute the ‘rising’ foot of two or three 
svilables (trochee, dactyl). Still another 
class proposes that we give up any distinc- 
tion between iamb and trochee, or rising and 
falling, and in all cases begin the first foot 
of the verse with the first stress-syllable. 
The character of the verse will then be reg- © 
ulated (1) by the number of metrical stress- 
es: as 3-accent verse, 5-accent verse, etc.; 
(2) by the presence or absence of a syllable 
or syllables before the first stress; (3) by 
the number and distribution of unaccented 
syllables or pauses. .... 

“Of these three answers, the advantage 
would lie with the last, were it not that it 
lacks precision when we apply it to actual 
verse. If we retain the old names, we are 
able by a single word to give the general 
character of the verse. We may venture the 
decision that while it is productive of little 
good to insist on precise terms for the sep- 
arate feet, we are justified in applying these 
old names to the general movement of the 
whole verse. 

This tumult of conflicting opinions and 
diverse systems is entirely theoretical. The 
practical versifier knows—perhaps uncon- 
sciously—that he must give variety to his 
lines. He does not give two fiddlesticks 
for theoretical perfection. Whatever they 
may be to the scientist, names are to the 
artist only a convenience. 

The prosodist may not know, but the poet 
certainly is aware, that five hundred perfect 
iambic pentameters following one another 
in unbroken succession would put the most 
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tenacious reader to sleep. Pope’s heroic 


couplets are famous for their mechanical 
perfection. Too many of them are like this: 


Fear not the anger of the wise to raise, 
They best endure reproof who merit praise. 

Nobody will say that we have here a 
couplet very much short of perfection. But 
five hundred such couplets— ! 

Variety we must have, and we must get 
it by conflict between phrasing and metrical 
rhythm. Here is the problem; before we 
can solve it, practical difficulties must be 
overcome, 

Language, after all, is subject to rules 
that can not be entirely disregarded. Verbs 
have an embarrassing habit of demanding 
subjects; modifiers require something to 
modify; pronouns insist upon having ante- 
cedents. 

If one is to express his idea at all, it must 
be done within the limits of grammatical and 
rhetorical rules. Only the ignorant and the 
genius will try to ride rough-shod over es- 
tablished precepts, and only the latter will 
succeed. Not all of us are geniuses. 

Knowledge that departure from a norm is 
desirable leaves open the question of what 
variation, and how much, is permissible. 

Confronted with these and similar facts, 
the true artist is likely to give rules a firm 
shove into the background—but he will not 
push them too far toward limbo. They will 
always remain in the middle distance as 
monitors, guides and standards. 

| have just finished reading a book that 
lists under their technical names every possi- 
ble departure from standard metrical phras- 
ing. This sort of thing is an interesting 
enough pastime for the scientist; its value 
to the versifier is questionable. Certainly, 
the pretense that we can tell exactly what 
effect will be produced by a given departure 
is ridiculous, and [I have no intention of 
Certain things, however, can be 
done in this direction. 

Suppose we look at some extracts from 
blank verse by various authors and note the 
different effects that have been produced in 
this rhymeless iambic pentameter : 


trying it. 


“THERE WAS A BOY” 


And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Press d closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as though an instrument, 


Blew mimic shootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him—And they would 

shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again, 

Responsive to his calls,—with quivering peals, 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoes 

loud 

Of jocund din! 

Three things strike us at once. In this 
selection of nine and one-half lines, only one 
phrase corresponds with a verse; there are 
many short phrases—fifteen grammatical 
divisions in less than ten lines; less than 
half the lines—four out of nine—are end- 
stopped. Further scrutiny discloses in the 
nine lines three trisyllabic feet and three 
feet demanding light stress. 

Here is conflict with a vengeance! We 
have more variety than we know what to do 
with. So limp, lame, and jerky are these 
lines that the majestic rhythm of blank verse 
is entirely destroyed. Were we to hear the 
lines read without the printed page before 
us, it would be virtually impossible to know 
where verses begin or end. No persistent 
undertone of rhythm would furnish a haunt- 
ing musical accompaniment to the thought. 

5 I stood on Brocken’s sovran height, and 

saw 

1 Woods crowding upon woods, hills over 

hills, a 

A surging scene, and only limited 

By the blue distance. Heavily my way 

Downward I dragged through fir groves 
evermore, : 

Where bright green moss heaves in sepul- 
chral- forms 

Speckled with sunshine; and but seldom 
heard. 

4 The sweet bird’s song became an hollow 

sound : 

Here, too, we have only one line identical 
with a phrase, and four out of eight end- 
stopped. We have nine phrases within the 
eight lines, few of them being very short. 
Altogether, the rhythm is less broken. The 
chief characteristic is the number of varia- 
tions from metrical norm. The tone is that 
of iambic pentameter, but in my reading, 
fourteen of the forty feet depart from the 
norm. The figures before each line give the 
number of normal iambic feet, twenty-seven 
in all. 

Is this much variation justifiable? Can 
the reader follow the rhythm through this 
number of conflicts? I am not sure. True, 
he can pick up the broken thread of rhythm 
from time to time, but I do not think that 
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sufficient. The writer may lead away from 
the normal, but he must keep his music, if 
faint, no less persistent. 

Here are lines that may reveal a surprise: 


Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s 
brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest 
plunge! 

Motionless torrents! silent cateracts! 

Who made you glorious as the Gates of 
Heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the 
sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your 
feet? 


Who, with living 


Here we have not one phrase coextensive 
with a line. In nine lines only five are end- 
stopped. Yet the rhythm persists through- 
out. Nobody, I think, would have the 
slightest difficulty in following it were he 
to hear the passage read; certainly nobody 
with a poetic ear could read amiss. The 
reason appears to be that out of forty-five 
feet, only seven, in my reading, depart from 
iambic normal. Compared with this pas- 
sage, the one from Wordsworth’s, “There 
Was a Boy,” seems astonishingly jumbled. 

One difference, of course, is in the aver- 
age length of phrase. Short phrases are 
bound to produce a jerky, disjointed effect. 
This effect may be desirable in a few lines 
where emphasis or a suggestion of agitation 
or emotional stress is necessary. In general, 
the longer the average phrase, the more 
resonant and musical the verses become. 

Observe how well the rhythm is sustained 
here: 

I had a dream, that was not all a dream, 

The bright sun was extinguish’d and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the icy air; 

Morn came and went—and came, and brought 

no day, 

And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation; and all hearts 

Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light. 

Though there are twelve phrases in the 
nine lines, certain features of their arrange- 
ment make them help sustain the rhythm. 
Two lines composed of two or more phrases 
are end-stopped, so that their internal con- 
flict does not break into the metrical pro- 


cession. Three of the long phrases begin 
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in the middle of a line and run to the end 
of the following line. Only one that begins 
with a line runs over into the middle of the 
next. Five of the nine lines are end-stopped, 
Though twelve of the forty-five feet depart 
from the iambic norm, half of them are de- 
partures merely through weak stress, and 
not through misplaced accent. 

Since we are finding that long phrases 
generally are better than short ones, a cau- 
tion may be desirable. The phrases must 
not be made too long. 

Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood! 

If our great mother has imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon with 

mine. 

A few divisions as long as the one cited 
would lose us hopelessly, so far as rhythm 
is concerned. The short phrases intended to 
counterbalance the long one ‘do not accom- 
plish the intended task. 

Misp'aced accents appear in one use posi- 
tively to benefit the verse. I refer to the 
substitution of a trochee for an iamb at the 
line opening to give a strong attack. The 
principle has been used in the following 
lines: 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of life was 

there, : 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d 

grass, p 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

Six lines out of ten have been given strong 
beginnings with obviously good results. 
Other things here are worthy of comment. 
Seven of the ten lines are end-stopped. Of 
the three without end-stops, none has in- 
ternal stops, and two of them are followed 
by lines without internal stops. Further- 
more, aside from the six strong beginnings, 
only three depart from the iambic norm. Of 
these, two are merely weakly stressed ; only 
one has a misplaced accent. Thus, although 
we have enough variety to prevent the lines 
from becoming monotonous, it is so care- 
fully distributed that it never seems to break 
the rhythm enough to be noteworthy. 

Sometimes when a line is not end-stopped, 

(Continued on page 56) 





Plotting the Surprise-Ending Story 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of Collier’s, and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


Stories written and sold by successful 
authors, in nine cases out of ten, begin with 
a character or a dramatic complication. 
More begin with characters, possibly, than 
with complications. A method for plot- 
ting stories beginning with characters has 
been given in my article, “How to Plot the 
Character Story,” in the April, 1924, issue 
of Tue Writer’s Dicest. In this article, 
| propose to suggest a method for plotting 
the story beginning with a complication. 

The difference between a character idea 
and a complication idea is that the former 
indicates interest in some quality of a per- 
son while the complication idea shows in- 
terest in something that happens to the per- 
son. This distinction may seem subtle, but 
I assure you it is extremely important to 
anyone who seeks to gain a thorough mas- 
tery of short-story technique. 

The second distinguishing quality of the 
complication idea is that it is immediately 
recognizable as unusual, unique, or striking 
in some way. The following examples will 
illustrate sharply the distinction between 
the character idea and the complication 
idea : 

Character idea: A young man who loves 
his wife so much that he gladly sells his most 
prized possession to buy her something she 
wants. 

Complication idea: A young husband and 
young wife love each other so much that at 
Christmas time, being poor, he sells his much- 
prized watch to give her some combs which 
she coveted for her hair, while she at the 
same time has her beautiful long hair cut and 
sold to buy her husband a chain for his 
precious watch! 
in order to make the lengthy process of 

plotting the complication story complete, I 
propose to use as illustration Irvin Cobb’s 
famous story, “The Belled Buzzard,” prob- 
ably the best-known pure complication 
story that has appeared in an American 
magazine in recent years. Published origin- 


ally in The Saturday Evening Post, it can 
also be found in the collection of Mr. 
Cobb’s stories published under the title, 
“The Escape of Mr. Trimm.” Mr. Cobb 
has kindly furnished me with a statement 
of the origin of this story. He says 


“It will not require many words for me to 
give you the genesis of my story, ‘The Belled 
Buzzard.’ . 

“One morning I was returning in a motor- 
boat to my father-in-law’s summer cottage 
on Tybee River, Georgia, after a fishing trip 
to the mouth of the Savannah River. On a 
sand-pit, a flock of buzzards fed on a dead 
shark. The sight of them, with their un- 
gainly, flopping movements, their naked heads, 
and their unwholesome contours, set me to 
thinking. My mind went back to the stories 
I had heard in a country newspaper office in 
Kentucky of that hardy annual of rural cor- 
respondents, the belled buzzard. To myself 
I said that here a man might find material 
fer a short-story. 

“The same day I got the notion for my 
beginning and picked on a name and a per- 
senality for my principal character. The fol- 
lowing day, I think it was, my climax came 
to me, all in a flash. 

“T was busied for the moment with other 
work, but when I returned North, a fortnight 
later, and went up to the Aridondacks, I sat 
down and wrote the yarn in about four days 
of fairly steady grinding. The Post printed 
it and it became perhaps the best known of 
all my serious stories.” 


I am going to trust to Mr. Cobb’s good 
nature in permitting me to expand his brief 
outline into a more detailed account of the 
technical principles which might possibly 
have been followed by a writer less skilled, 
who could not, like him, telescope the pre- 
liminaries, but must work out the same 
process with more conscious deliberation. 

From the above statement we see that the 
initial inspiration of the story was again 
essentially a complication idea, which took 
shape in the author’s mind somewhat as 
follows: 


Buzzards hover about and devour dead 
bodies. Strange, gruesome habit. They locate 
carrion. That old story about the buzzard 
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with the cowbell tied around his neck. Sup- 

pose that old bird should go clanking over 

the body of a murdered man and somehow 
identify the criminal ? 

Applying the tests previously employed, 
what have we here? First our analysis. 
The type of story is obvious—it has a 
strong complication interest. The single 
effect—obviously it will be the effect of 
seeing a guilty man trying to conceal his 
guilt but finally frustrated by the queer 
habit and the inexorable tonking of the 
bell in the sky—something tragic about 
that, something ironic. The effect then, 
will be tragic irony. (There were, un- 
doubtedly, other emotions aroused by the 
spectacle of the carrion birds, before this 
complication was arrived at, but they were 
soon fused into the striking effect promised 
by this happy inspiration.) As for the 
drama: That also is definitely hinted at; 
the guilty man will naturally struggle to 
avoid detection; the conflict will thus be 
between his desire to escape detection and 
the fateful proclamation of the ominous 
bird. 

With the above data in hand it is easy 
to state the remaining problems for finish- 
ing the plot. They are as follows: What 
must be the character and special status of 
the murderer? What is the outcome of the 
story, the exact manner in which the crim- 
inal is to be discovered? The crucial situa- 
tion evidently will be the finding of the 
body. The first problem then is to plot 
backwards, deciding what kind of a man 
the murderer must be in order to act con- 
sistently in this crucial situation. The sec- 
ond calls for plotting forwards to the end 
of the story. From Mr. Cobb’s statement, 
we see that he plotted backwards, first, 
deciding upon the “personality” of his hero 
soon after hitting upon the crucial situa- 
tion. The outcome, or “climax,” as he 
calls it, the finest inspiration in “The Belled 
Buzzard,” and the supreme ironic stroke, 
required further meditation and “arrived” 
only on the day following. 

By what steps, already suggested in this 
chapter, might a writer have dealt with this 
problem? 

First the character trait of the hero: In 
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our analysis, we stated that the dramatic 
struggle would be produced by the murder- 
er’s “desire to escape detection.” This de- 
sire determines in general his main trait, 
Can we say anything more specifically 
about it, having in mind our single effect 
of tragic irony? The ending will be more 
ironic certainly if, following our interpre- 
tation of character in complication stories, 
we make the frustration of his desires as 
striking as possible. It would not be es- 
pecially striking if we accept the obvious 
use of the belled buzzard and have him by 
his clanking appendage lead the police to the 
dead body after which we detect the guilty 
man by some ordinary book-sleuthing. If 
we did this, we would have used the belled 
buzzard as a generating circumstance only; 
but we want to get him into the climax. 


Obviously the belled buzzard must run 
down the guilty man as well as his victim. 
The thing that draws the evil bird to the 
dead man is that he is—dead. The mur- 
derer isn’t dead—yet! Since, then, the buz- 
zard has no special interest in the hero, we 
must give the hero a special interest in or 
susceptibility to, the buzzard and his bell. 
What should this be? We are trying to 
make the frustration of his desire as strik- 
ing as possible. Suppose we say that the 
murderer was superstitious; the sound of 
the bell recalled his crime to him; it aroused 
his conscience—there, we have it! He 
killed his man, thinking he could do it de- 
liberately as a necessary thing, and proceed 
to forget it; then the sight of the buzzards 
hovering over the swamp where the dead 
body lay, and later the accusing clangor of 
the “belled and feathered junkman of the 
sky,” would rouse fears of a supernatural 
judgment on his deed. His character trait, 
then, is morbidly superstitious fear of pun- 
ishment for murder. 

Then for the outcome: We begin here 
with the data just arrived at. Our hero 
struggles in vain against the winged ac- 
cuser. This is, very sharply now, the dra- 
matic conflict. All that remains is to hold 
this conflict resolutely in mind, and push 
it to its most emotional and striking conclu- 
sion. The bell must pursue and overwhelm 
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him in some extraordinary fashion. His 
desire is to escape detection. The most 
complete frustration of that desire will be 
to let his superstitious fear of the belled 
nemesis finally bring him to confess the 
crime of his own accord. 

Right here we face a difficulty in a hard 
fact of nature: There is a limit to the 
“pursuing” which a buzzard can do; we 
must not “nature fake” to make a plot. It 
is plausible enough that the buzzard would 
sail about over the guilty man’s house, but 
further than that we can’t go. Right away, 
therefore, we see that, first, we may have to 
use the sound of the bell only in the end, 
discarding the buzzard, and, secondly, we 
must at once begin to put the murderer in 
positions where he would be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the sound of the bell. 

Beginning with the second suggestion, 
we consider possible situations into which 
we can put him, where the sound of the 
accusing bell would especially flay his soul. 
Suppose, for instance, he were brought be- 
fore the body of the man he killed, and 
then the bell approached—this feels like an 
impressive and calamitous end—how can 
we bring it about? Well, the body would 
be found (following the actions of the 
buzzards) and there would naturally be an 
inquest. Our hero would, perhaps, have to 
attend. In what capacity? Could he not 
be a justice of the peace, who, in the ab- 
sence of the coroner, might have to preside 
at the meeting ? 

The hero, then, while presiding over the 
inquest, collapses and confesses. This, we 
already know, is the ending. We haven’t 
yet, however, carried out our dramatic pat- 
tern of having his final disintegration occur 
as a direct result of the fateful pursuit of 
the accusing bell. The bell (keeping rigidly 
to the conflict) must ring in his ears as he 
hears testimony at the inquest. We can 
say that the buzzard pursues the justice as 
he rides to the house where the inquest is 
held; we can conceivably say that the 
sails low over the house once the jus- 
arrived, but we cannot have it 
n the chimney and ring the bell down 


bird 
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the flue! Yet the bell must ring in his tor- 
tured ears! 

We must act on the suggestion arrived 
at above of using the sound of the bell, 
simply, and discarding the buzzard. The 
question then is reduced to this: How 
can we most easily ring a clangorous cow- 
bell at the inquest? If the inquest is held 
at a farmhouse, which is easily possible, 
there would most certainly be an old cowbell 
about the premises. Granted this, how 
bring the bell, ringing, into the house? Who 
would do such a thing? No sensible adult 
person, certainly. A child, though—yes, 
that is quite possible—since the story is to 
be pitched in the southland, a pickaninny, 
let us say, has found our old cowbell and 
is using it as a plaything. While the in- 
quest proceeds, the agonized justice hears 
the old bell ringing outside the house; it 
comes nearer; it enters the hall; it ap- 
proaches the door—the guilty man shrieks 
his confession to rid himself of this pur- 
suing demon and then: 

The door swung open. In the doorway 
stood a negro child, barefooted, and naked 
except for a single garment, eyeing them with 
serious, rolling eyes—and with all the 
strength of his two puny arms, proudly but 
solemnly tolling a small rusty cowbell he had 
found in the cow yard. 

A comparison of the processes outlined 
above with those mentioned in the article 
on “Plotting the Character Story” will make 
it clear that this latter type of plotting is 
difficult. Plotting a character story, the 
main task is merely to be consistent in your 
inventions; in plotting the complication 
story, you have to consider the special 
quality of the initial idea and not only be 
consistent in developing it but do so in some 
startling and original manner. A _ bigger 
task, surely sound judgment in choosing 
human interest situations, practice in 
logical processes, and knowledge of life! 
A good deal to ask of the fiction writer! 
To my mind, this only goes to show that 
the big fiction writer must be a big person. 
Much can be learned by sheer training and 
practice, and the finest thing about the 
whole business is that training of this kind 
not only fits one for success at fiction but 


prepares one for real life. 
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By L. Josephine Bridgart. 


iy wonnnnannangnnneeningeasgent 


If in any previous chapter I have given 
the impression that only good manuscripts 
sell I have said what I did not mean to 
say and what is certainly not true. Poor 
stories and articles and poems sell just as 
poor cloth and poor furniture and poor 
candy do. There are always people who 
would rather pay one dollar for a poor 
article than two dollars for one four times 
as good as well as people who really like 
cheap things. Moreover, it is never diffi- 
cult to find a man who would rather have a 
bottle of cheap whiskey than a loaf of good 
bread. If your manuscripts are good of 
their kind they may be of a very poor kind 
and sell. Also, if they are of a kind to 
satisfy a poor class of readers they may be 
very poor, even of their kind, and sell. 

If only good manuscripts sold the author 
would not have to worry at all about the 
question of his personal responsibility as an 
artist and a producer. If he could sell his 
manuscripts he could then feel sure that 
they were worthy of publication. But since 
there are readers who prefer that which is 
weak or vicious and publishers willing to 
make money by gratifying weak and vicious 
tastes, the burden of responsibility lies heavy 
upon the shoulders of the author. The fact 
that the public likes Mutt and Jeff and that 
these gentlemen have no difficulty in finding 
purchasers does not excuse the creator of 
Mutt and Jeff for bringing so much vul- 
garity and ugliness into existence. 

There are two kinds of responsibility 
which the author cannot escape, his respon- 
sibility as an artist and his responsibility as 
a wide-spreading influence for good or evil. 

There are hundreds of young writers, 
sound to the core morally and eager to do 
good in the world, who seem to have no 
appreciation of the meaning of “art for 
art’s sake.” They lack what we may call 
the workman’s conscience. Many an ignor- 
ant fellow, plowing his furrow straight or 
planing his board smooth, is far more of an 
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artist than these careless writers, content 
with “any old way” which will pass with 
the editor. To have my work as nearly 
perfect as I can make it just because it is 
my work: this is the spirit which gives any 
task dignity and which should surely per- 
vade the mind of the writer as he produces 
that which he hopes will have lasting ex- 
istence. 

A few years ago a friend brought to my 
home an old English poet who was writing 
for the American magazines. We were 


having a very delightful evening when - 


someone happened to mention a poem of the 
Englishman’s which had recently appeared 
in Munsey’s Magazine. Munsey’s editor, 
it seemed, had cut out two of the poet's 
stanzas. As he told us about the cutting 
the old man’s sorrow and wrath became so 
great that he had great difficulty in con- 
trolling himself and, realizing his condition, 
he hastily ended his call. The acceptance, 
the check and the seeing of his poem in 
print had in no way compensated this true 
artist for what seemed to him the mutilation 
of his work. 

To the very practical man the poet’s suf- 
fering may look like mere egotism and mor- 
bid sensitiveness about one’s own produc- 
tion. But it was something higher than 
that. Back of art there is always the great 
Artist, the supreme Idealist, if I may so 
express myself. The true artist, there- 
fore, whether he be consciously religious or 
not, reverences his ideal. He cannot help 
but suffer in seeing the work which he had 
labored to render perfect taken from or 
added to or altered in any way. 

To the true artist it is a solemn thing to 
reproduce life. To depict God’s sky as tt 
never was or will be seems to the artist- 
painter a crime against the Creator—or, he 
may tell you, against art. A poem or 4 
story that gives a distorted representation 
of human nature should seem to the author 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Why Do They Do It? 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Doubtless some of my friends who are 
fond of speaking of literary work as “the 
writing game” (but why they should refer 
to such a vocation as a “game” I can not 
quite understand. Would an artist speak of 
“the painting game?” Or a sculptor of the 
“sculptoring game ?”—or would it be “sculp- 
ing?” I suppose that to speak of any seri- 
ous endeavor as a “game” is a part of the 
new vocabulary of the day) may wonder 
what the bull pup has to do with writers and 
writing. There is a connection, as I shall 
hope to show you. 

Now, my bull pup has a wicked eye, and 
an undershot jaw, and surely he has a lot 
of things to learn. There is where the 
analogy to the new writer comes in. 

A long, long time ago, editors frequently 
received rolled manuscripts (they were usu- 
ally tied with baby blue ribbons). A rolled 
manuscript is a pest. The sheets curl up 
and wander all over the desk and get out of 
hand and are a nuisance generally. But 
every once in a while I find one in my mail. 
And while I try to be patient and give it 
careful consideration, I think of the pup 
and the many things he has to learn. 

Then sometimes I get a long manuscript, 
two or three hundred pages, divided into 
chapters, and each chapter paged by itself, 
with no consecutive paging throughout the 
manuscript. Consequently, if some of the 
pages get misplaced, I have a long, long 
search to find where they belong. 

And then occasionally comes a manuscript 
with the sheets so carefully stapled or tied 
or sewn together that none of them can 
possibly get away—but, on the other hand, 
they are bound together so tightly that those 
in the center can not be read without great 
difficulty, 

A manuscript, long or short, should be 
paged consecutively from the first sheet to 
the last, and the sheets should be left loose 


‘a preacher. 


so that they can be shuffled about at the will 
of the editorial reader, referred back to or 
taken out and laid aside for special examina- 
tion if desired. 

These are elementary things like the pup 
learning not to dig up flower beds, and 
that he must not go beyond certain bounds. 
But there are more serious matters. 

Recently I received a manuscript in which 
was introduced a long episode concerning 
This portrayed the clergyman 
in a most unpleasant light, inconsiderate, 
brutal, carrying an exaggerated idea of his 
own attainments and importance, a boor in 
his own household and with those in his 
employ, and withal the successful pastor of 
a popular church. 

The entire episode with which the preach- 
er was concerned was wholly without rela- 
tion to the story itself. It would have been 
bad enough if it legitimately had place there, 
or in any way helped forward the movement 
of the tale.. But having no place or purpose 
it became simply an objectionable portrayal 
of an individual member of an honorable 
profession. 

When I called the attention of my cor- 
respondent to the fact that this should be 
elided, with my reasons, I was met with 
the reply that the episode was a relation of 
fact and that the portrait was absolutely 
true. And in support of this statement, doc- 
uments of proof in the shape of letters from 
people who knew the man intimately were 
sent to me. 

Of course, the next step was obvious, to 
tell my correspondent that in fiction, stories 
of fact were out of place, in any event. 
And that it seldom appealed to an editor or 
publisher to find a contributor antagonizing 
any one class of his readers by such a need- 
less presentation of the failings of an indi- 
vidual of that class. 

But to get back to the pup—once more. 
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He is a firm believer in the axiom that 
something should be “doing” all the time. 
That keeps us interested—and busy. In that 
he follows the dictum of Charles Reade, the 
English author, that in his novels something 
must happen every thousand words. And 
this is an excellent rule to follow. 

However, some writers neglect it. Re- 
cently I had before me an excelent story— 
or it would have been such if the author 
had used proper restraint and limited it to 
10,000 words, instead of trying to make a 
hundred-thousand-word novel. The result 
of his effort was, chapter after chapter 
without incident—literally “nothing doing” 

and no editor or publisher wil waste good 
white paper in that manner. When things 
get dull, set yourself to stir up trouble— 
just as the pup does. Then you will at 
least attract the attention of the editorial 
reader, instead of putting him to sleep. 

And there is the crux of the whole matter. 


You have got to interest the editor, and 
keep him interested. It is rather a simple 
matter to determine for yourself whether 
you are doing this. Take your manuscript, 
by yourself, and read it throughout. Ask 
yourself at every page whether you are 
getting into it anything that is virile—any- 
thing that would keep you interested and 
keen to go on if it were a story written by 
another. 

Don’t answer this in the affirmative merely 
because you find pages of good diction, of 
description that in itself is adequate, of 
fine writing; but insist upon finding some- 
thing that makes you eager to go on and 
discover what is to follow; and in the in- 
cident and action be sure that you have 
something which will stir you in some de- 
gree, excite the emotions or key you up to 
the point where you really care about the 
final fortunes of the puppets whom you 
have placed upon your page. 





How Do You WriteP 


By EVELYN CUSHING CAMPBELL 


One of our most prolific writers was 
asked: “How do you write your stories?” 
He gave the following answer: 

“Imagination plus typewriter. ‘Edith’ 
and ‘Jack’ tap at the door of my fancy and 
beg to be dressed up and sent out into the 
world. I just put a sheet of paper in the 
machine and write, ‘Edith’ in the upper 
left-hand corner, and ‘Jack’ in the ditto 
right-hand ditto. Then I get my mental 
picture of the two who will go adventuring 
together, and immediately I feel a gentle 
movement urging my fingers toward the 
keyboard. Sometimes’ we start off with a 
dash; sometimes the measure is a less 
impetuous one—it all depends on my char- 
acters—but from the time ‘Edith’ and 
‘Jack’ see their names in print on the first 
page, why—the story simply tells itself. As 
I write, situations more or less thrilling de- 
velop, and conversations take place. Fre- 


quently I have worked hour after hour, so 
absorbed in the process of putting ‘Edith’ 
and ‘Jack’ through their paces that my own 
dinner has been forgotten. 

“An amusing thing happened one time. I 
had sailed along, full steam ahead, with 
‘Paolo’ and ‘Rafael’ in the midst of some 
very wild adventures. At a late hour (in 
the story) they entered an all-night rotis- 
serie for the purpose of a hold-up—these 
particular characters were two dashing 
highwaymen. As they passed through the 
vestibule, I felt the heat of the slowly re- 
volving spit, and caught the odor of the 
roasting meat most realistically. The re- 
mainder of that portion of the story I wrote 
with speed-throttle wide open. Then, leav- 
ing the luckless proprietor of my fancy, 
lying behind the counter with a horrid 
wound in his head, while ‘Paolo’ and ‘Ra- 
fael’ escaped with their booty, I rushed out 
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to seek my own belated dinner. In my in- 
tense absorption this had been entirely for- 
gotten and was now some four hours be- 
hind schedule time.” 

It will not be possible for all of us to 
evolve stories and worth-while articles in 
quite this breathless fashion, even with the 
aid of the best of typewriters, but for those 
who have not tried the experiment of 
thought transference direct from the source 
to the printed page, most decidedly it is 
worthy of a trial. 


Transforming Memoranda Into 
Typewritten Pages 


Form the habit of transforming all pen- 
cil memoranda into typewritten pages at the 
earliest opportunity. You will frequently 
find it difficult to correlate your random 
notes when some time has elapsed between 
their making and the attempt to write them 
up into an article; thus you will be agree- 
ably surprised to find that the mere act of 
transferring them to typewritten sheets, no 
matter how roughly turned out—has clari- 
lied them into at least a comprehensive nu- 
cleus for an article. 

When these rough jottings appear before 
you in legible printing, the connected 
thought in place of the fragmentary memo- 
randum will have an almost magical effect 
upon your mental processes. With far less 
effort than if you were working from a 
more or less meaningless jumble of words, 
the particular application of which you 
have forgotten since they were jotted down, 
an interesting, valuable and coherent article 
may be written. In addition to this, pencil 
notes are easily smudged and blurred, so 
that their value may be lost before you are 
able to use them. 


Try the experiment for yourself. Place 
a sheet of paper in the machine and write 
out the half-expressed thoughts which at 
some time you have scribbled in haste on a 
little memorandum _ sheet. Immediately 
your mind will grasp the significant appli- 
cation which even at the time when the 
hotes were made may not have been quite 
as to what their ultimate use would 
De. 


The Book That Wasn’t Written 


A very illuminating experience was re- 
lated to me by a man who passed some 
years in China. In the course of his so- 
journ he accumulated a rather formidable 
pile of notebooks. It would have been per- 
fectly possible to have typed the material 
while the impressions were fresh in his 
mind, but not having learned to use a type- 
writer, although one was available during 
the entire trip, he waited until his return to 
the states. The first glow of enthusiasm 
had disappeared, and each time the note- 
books came in his way, the thought of dic- 
tating them to a typist, although they con- 
tained valuable material, brought a post- 
ponement of the task. For a year the notes 
were untouched. By that time the inspira- 
tion had become stale and long, weary hours 
were spent in poring over rubbed and half- 
obliterated pencil notes. 

On the occasion of his next trip, this 
time to South America, this writer had as 
traveling companion a small portable. The 
notes which he made were written up into 
copy every two or three days. In this 
manner, with the impression fresh in his 
mind, he was able to complete articles and 
send them along for publication, instead of 
leaving them to accumulate until the drudg- 
ery of working them over destroyed to a 
great extent their value and delayed their 
use. If you are commissioned to write an 
article on a given subject, and have been 
accustomed first to prepare a draft in long- 
hand, try the new and more practical 
method. 

Draw up an outline or skeleton of your 
proposed story, with the salient points jot- 
ted down as signposts along the road to the 
completed product. With this before you, 
place a sheet of paper in your machine and 
start to write. You will be astonished to 
see how easily your thoughts pass directly 
from their source, down through the tips of 
your fingers and are reproduced on the 
sheet before your eyes. If a story has 
gone haltingly in the creative process, you 
may be surprised to find your characters 
without apparent effort making their own 
conversation, line by line and page by page, 
as the sheets pass through the machine. 
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Increased Production 


For those writers who laboriously turn 
out long-hand copy and then pass it along 
—‘“to have a rough copy typed just to see 
how it looks”—time will be saved and in- 
creased productivity gained by forming the 
habit of making their own first rough copy 
directly on the machine. 

Both inspiration and concentrated effort 
in its development are to be attained 
through the use of a typewriter. 

In another article some practical sugges- 
tions will be given, but it is by no means 
necessary to become an expert typist be- 


fore very gratifying results are achieved 
Only a little preliminary instruction in the 
mechanical use of the machine is required— 
the rest comes by practice. The desirable 
asset of speed will be acquired gradually, 
and its acquisition will be the more de- 
lightful when it is accompanied by the 
satisfaction of seeing your own thoughts 
imprinted on the sheets as they pass over 
the cylinder. At first it may be a bit labor- 
ious, but in a short time you will find your 
fingers almost keeping pace with your men- 
tal processes. 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The eighth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Live’s,’ “The Girl Who Couldn't Be Bad,” 
“The Man That Never Was.” 


THE HUMAN EQUATION 


A story—meaning more particularly its 
characters in the process of purposeful ac- 
tion, expressive interpretation and cumula- 
tive accomplishment—may be teeming with 
action and very “life-like” and yet not be 
movingly true to real life. 

Take the individual case of each one of 
us. We all know that our real life is the 
life that is going on inside of our minds 
and souls. Every other person outside our- 
selves would become a highly interested 
eavesdropper if he could listen in on what 
is going on inside of his fellow man. That 
men breathe and eat and sleep and move 
and so have their being is rather an old 
story. The recital of the curious actions 
of some people is mere anecdote; the re- 
tailing of acts of violence is journalism; 
the repeating of slander is gossip. All can 
be made interesting in their way. But be- 
hind all this phenomena lies a story. 

What is it that makes Oliver Curwood’s 
stories, for instance, ephemeral, and 
Thomas Hardy’s eternal? Is it not that 


Curwood deserves the outward battle al- 
most altogether, while Hardy gives us that 
and the inward conflict as well? What 
gives depth to fiction that makes it eligible 
to the title'of Literature? Does it not lie 
in the discovering, the tracing and the de- 
picting of men’s motives? 

Why do men do this and that extraordi- 
nary thing? Ah, now we approach the 
human equation. Every man, woman and 
child amongst us is different! What is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison. in spiritual 
matters as well as in that of food. The 
righteous man holds up his hands in holy 
horror at the misdeeds of the sinner. But 
let me tell you the inside story of the mis- 
deeds of some of the sinners and you may 
change your mind. Men and women are 
not born cold-blooded murderers or hot- 
blooded sinners. A rapacious desire to take 
what belongs to another is seldom the his- 
tory of a theft. Birth, environment, breed- 
ing, education, instigation—all play their 
vitalizing parts in the making of the man. 
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Human nature is the most complex organ- 
ism known to science. Assuming there are 
more than one billion human beings, then 
there must be no less than a billion varia- 
tions of the actual human comedy. 


Everybody “Tends” Somewhere 

Every human being is tending some- 
where. Those without ambition are court- 
ing a disastrous end. Those with a purpose 
in life are going to try to push the obstacles 
in their path aside. The pathway of Life 
isa strange way, fraught with all sorts of 
good and ill. We may be strolling along 
blithely toward peace and happiness, when 
an unforseen temptation rises to beguile us 
and we take the slightest nibble of the for- 
bidden fruit and our peace and happiness 
is forever obliterated. Or again, we may be 
going along disconsolate when we may find 
Love sitting by the side of the road and 
our life is changed to a garden of roses! 
We never can tell! That’s the thrilling fic- 
tion of life itself. 


A Mass of Subtleties and Contrarieties 
The human equation is a mass of subtle- 
ties and contrarieties. Men are swayed the 
breadth of the pendulum by mere zephyrs 
or they will withstand the typhoon. It. re- 
solves itself into a matter of emotions and 
character. One man meets another and 
tells him something that another has told 
him about him. One calls the other a liar! 
One kills the other. The other man is 
hung. ‘wo families are left destitute. One 
wife dies. The children are branded for 
life. The community is stained. Yet, it 
was all a mistake, for the gossip who had 
told the first man had not meant the other 
man at all. There’s the whole drama of 
human nature in a nutshell; the power 
and treachery of passion! Were the two 
Was either a criminal? 

Was the gossip a crinvinal? 

The enigma, the joy, the woe, the ab- 
sorbing interest of human nature, lies in its 
emotions, just as all art functions in the 
emotions. The whole world swears that it 
is not governed by its emotions; not even 
swayed by them. Yet to what may the late 
lamented World War be attributed, if not 
to emotions, passions? Surely not to 
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brains! The old slogan used to be, “Cher- 
chez la femme!” A more universally prac- 
tical one for authors would be, “Find the 
emotion!” By that I mean that every mor- 
tal among us has a loose emotion that is 
the key to the citadel of character. Not to 
err is inhuman. Find the fatal emotion 
that lies inherent in every human being ‘and 
tax it to its utmost and you will have in- 
evitable fiction, drama, poetry! That is the 
test of the writer of fiction, of novels. 


The Emotional Complex 


The émotional complex is by no means 
the same in all of us. A man or a woman 
inay be a paragon in every particular ex- 
cept sex, love, hate, patriotism, “class feel- 
ing,” kleptomaniacy, temper, wanderlust, 
ete. It is the same principle as every man 
having his price. There are group emo- 
tions too, to which we succumb in numbers 
at a time. Another name for these emo- 
tions is prejudices. Deep down within 
every man and woman is a dangerous ledge 
of prejudice. Prejudice makes priests of 
one religion slay unbelievers; it leads na- 
tions to take up arms against a peaceful 
neighbor whom they brand “enemy;” it 
turns a group of peaceful citizens into a 
mob that hangs and burns a fellow creature 
of another hue; it incites a body of work- 
ers to destroy the property they had built 
up; it will goad a hungry mob to murder 
and arson. 

Man is the only animal that is, in the 
large, universally and almost perversely in- 
consistent. The dog, the horse, the lion, 
the chipmonk under given stress, stimulant 
or provocation react according to type in a 
given way. Man—and particularly woman, 
it would seem—with his superior mind, has 
a habit of reacting contrarily. Thus we 
see that man is essentially a comedy actor, 
while the dumb beast is a tragedian. Man 
refuses to accept fate’s gifts. He is the 
comedian even in his last moments. 


Consistency in Inconsistency 
Yet, there is a certain consistency in 
human inconsistency. It is at this point 
that the true artist and the artisan in liter- 
ary construction part company. It is not 
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a teachable subject; it is a matter of in- 
stinctive treatment. The more inconsistent 
a character may be in relation to his or her 
fellows and yet be created and carried on 
in perfect consistency with him or herself, 
the greater the art achievement. In other 
words, our character balks at the rules of 
conduct but cannot evade the laws of life. 

In writing “Other People’s Lives,” I did 
not so much seek a couple of perverse 
human beings as my leading characters, as 
they came to me inspirationally. But they 
set me a hard task from the first moment 
of their appearance. They were ‘as per- 
verse, balky and stubborn as a team of 
mules. My great difficulty lay in never 
yielding for a moment to the plea of my 
reason to make them consistent and so de- 
liver them from their agony and have them 
avoid the pitfalls that anybody else with 
half an eye could see and step aside. 

My characters were Duncan and Cyn- 
thia, his wife. Duncan never should have 
married Cynthia as he knew before, during 
and after the ceremony. He never should 
have taken her to a boarding house to live 
and she never should have told her fellow 
lady boarders all about their intimate busi- 
ness—but they did. There were scores of 
things Duncan should have told Cynthia 
and Cynthia should not have told other 
people what she did. Their whole life was 
one grand inconsistency; my eternal prob- 
lem lay in making them consistent in their 
inconsistency. Finally, in the ending of the 
story, came my greatest difficulty. I knew 
my “happy-ending” hound was already 


barking at the gate and I knew also that | 
could not possibly give him and her the 
ending that he considered happy. I had 
Duncan and Cynthia to consider; first and 
foremost I must be true to the characters 
I had created. 

I know from reviews and hearsay that 
my sweetest young readers wanted Duncan 
and Cynthia to settle down in the suburbs. 
But I also knew that Duncan and Cynthia 
—when I came to ask them—would have 
none of it. The suburbs were all right for 
some people, but not for them. They would 
never be happy until they got back to that 
boarding house in Seventy-eighth street. 
You see, there are always the rights of 
your characters to be considered and grati- 
fied before the yearnings of the sweet or 
sour reader. Stick to your last until the last 
in these particulars. I contend that my 
ending is happy beyond peradventure—for 
Duncan and Cynthia. Any other would 


have been sheer tragedy for them, although, 


it might gratify my readers. 

“So, in less than two and a half years, 
Duncan and Cynthia had returned to their 
boarding house in the city—where they be- 
longed. .. Duncan got back his same dormer 
room from the same boarding house lady. 
The same boarders for the most part, and 
the same stewed prunes and dried apricots 
appeared for Sunday night suppers. And 
they loved it! .. Duncan resumed his whist- 
ling of twisted fragments of airs popular 
in the nineties. He boiled out all his old 
pipes and arranged them artistically on 
their old shelf, etc.” 





A LITTLE SONG 


O let me write a little song— 


An incoherent thing— 
That frisks and frolics through your mind 


And gives your heart a sting. 


O let me write a little song 


Perhaps a little queer— 
A song with smiles and clownish laughs 
And back of them a tear. 
—Zeno in Chicago Evening Post 
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Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Fifth of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
Editor of “Photo-Era Magazine” 


WHAT THE EDITORS REQUIRE IN A PICTURE 


It so happens that within the past few 
weeks | have had a “refresher” course in 
finding out what the editors require in a 
picture. As a captain, Signal Corps, Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps, U. S. A., I have re- 
cently done active military duty at Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts and inasmuch as | 
was attached to the photographic section of 
the Military Intelligence Officer of the 
camp, through whom all pictures for the 
newspapers and magazines were released, 
I had a splendid opportunity to note just 
what editors are looking for today. 

In the first place, the size of the prints 
required was from 4x5 to 8x10. Glossy 
paper was the rule and careful packing was 
of vital importance. Most of the pictures 
sent in were enlargements from small nega- 
tives. The use of vest-pocket and hand- 
cameras has brought this about. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is very little more effort to 
make an enlargement, and the favorable 
effect on the editor is much greater. In a 
subsequent article I shall go into the tech- 
nical details with regard to the photographic 
work required. In this article I wish to 
draw attention to the general requirements 
of editors so far as subject, composition 
and story-telling value is concerned. 

There are several groups into which pic- 
lures may be divided. The newspaper 
editor is interested in action-photographs of 
iires, accidents, sports, prominent persons, 
parades and celebrations. He is not so 
particular as to the artistic composition of 
the picture. The point is to get action or 
lature the persons of prominence who may 
be concerned. For example, let us suppose 
that a statue is to be unveiled to some 


Jamous man and the President is to do 


the unveiJing. The newspaper editor wants 
a picture of the President actually releasing 
the ropes. 


Description of the Picture 

Moreover, with the picture he wants a 
brief description of the event with particu- 
lar attention given to the names of all the 
prominent persons and organizations which 
may be present. Sometimes, a general view 
of the gathering is welcome; but the close- 
up of the President himself would be given 
preference. Making pictures for the news- 
papers requires considerable photographic 
and journalistic experience. I would not 
suggest this branch of the work to a be- 
ginner. In this connection I might say that 
from twenty to forty pictures are made and 
submitted daily to the newspaper editor; 
and, as a rule he uses less than six. The 
wasted effort is enormous; but it is all part 
of the newspaper game. 

With regard to magazine editors the re- 
quirements are somewhat different and they 
involve greater attention to finished work- 
manship, photographically and otherwise. 
As a rule, there is more time to do good 
work and to make the pictorial part of an 
illustrated article equal the literary quality. 
Let us suppose that a writer has just re- 
turned from a trip through the Yosemite 
National Park. He has had an unusual 
experience, he is deeply impressed with the 
natural beauty and he wishes to make 
others aware of the importance of making 
such a trip. We will assume that he is 
able to present a splendid word-picture of 
the points of interest. 

To clinch the matter he has made a num- 
ber of photographs which show clearly and 
convincingly that he is telling the truth. 
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The magazine editor will accept no pictures 
that are not up to the high literary standard 
of the article. In fact, a writer who sent 
in mediocre prints would likely receive a 
rejection slip instead of a cheque. Better 
send no pictures at all than a set which are 
stained, lacking in snap and perhaps out 
of focus. 
The Magazine Editor 

The magazine editor expects to receive 
pictures which are well composed, carefully 
selected, tell the story and embellish the ar- 
ticle. He assumes rightly that the writer 
has had time to see to it that his work is as 
perfect as possible. Rarely will a magazine 
editor tolerate a picture which a newspaper 
editor would accept readily. In passing, I 
might say that a writer who has made a 
success of newspaper material will find it 
difficult to “break in” to the better grade of 
illustrated magazines. It is not easy to over- 
come the careless workmanship which the 
newspaper work fosters. I believe that most 
writers will find the preparation of pictures 
and text for the magazines more satisfactory 
in the end than newspaper work. However, 
there is, and always will be, a fascination 
about the hurry and scurry of the newspaper 
work which will appeal to many and which 
will yield a good living to those who are 
adapted to it mentally and physically. 

Increased Demand for Pictures 

The recent improvements in printing and 
the making of halftones, also the use of ro- 
togravure process, has increased the demand 
for photographs to a point where it is often 
a cause of worry to editors to meet the de- 
mand. Book publishers are eagerly looking 
for the right pictures with which to illus- 
trate books of travel, science, history and 
even fiction. 


Only a short time ago I was approached 
by three publishers who are known inter- 
nationally. They wished to obtain the right 
to use pictures which I had used in my mag- 
azine. In every case, a book of travel was 
on the press and the author was unable to 
furnish the required illustration. No doubt, 
if he had been able to supply the photo- 
graphs that were needed, he would have 
been better remunerated and the book would 
have been more truly his own work through- 
out. 

Now let us review briefly what editors re- 
quire in a picture. There must be story- 
value, action, beauty, good composition, 
careful technique, a grasp of the needs of 
the newspaper or magazine editor, prompt- 
ness, careful packing of pictures, return 
postage, return address on manuscript and 
prints, timeliness of material, enthusiasm 
and the will to work hard in the face of 
bitter competition. Rather a tough proposi- 


tion, the reader may say to himself. Yes and_ 


no. Yes, if the writer expects to have suc- 
cess handed to him on a silver platter; no, 
if he is willing to work hard for the success 
he desires. 

Beware of the well-meaning friends who 
may read some illustrated article or poem 
you have written and urge you to hurry it 
off to the Century, Scribners or the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Your friends certainly 
wish you well, but often they do not know 
the requirements of editors and their en- 
thusiasm leads to your bitter disillusion- 
ment. 

Stand on your own feet. Appreciate all 
good counsel and praise; but “saw wood” 
quietly and firmly. Measure up to the con- 
fidence your friends have in your ability by 
really giving the editors what they want. 
Do it intel!igently and you will win success. 





POSSIBLY! 


A song shark met a sucker 
And told him that his song 
Would bring him fame and riches 
Before so very long. 


He took the sucker’s money 
(Which was his only wish) 
And I wonder if it started 
That bromide of “Poor Fish!” 
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REMODELING UNSALABLE 
MATERIAL 


By. W. Peter SCHRAMM 


How many rejections must an article or 
story acquire before becoming ripe for the 
morgue? It is generally conceded that after 
it has been sent to all the places where it 
could possibly have been used, it is done 
for. But when does it become worthless? 
Never. 

Some weeks ago I dropped in on my lit- 
erary friend—we will call him Jones. Jones, 
I should explain, is a free lance hack writer ; 
he writes about everything imaginable and 
for all publications, from the Aflantic 
Monthly to the Canners’ Gazette. 

“Dill,” he said, “do you still get many 
rejections ?” 

“Very few,” I said truthfully. “I am 
writing only for amusement now, and so I 
don’t write anything unless I am sure that 
it will land.” 

“Well, look here,” Jones said, as he threw 


open the lids of two trunks full of manu- 
“There’s three million or more 
words there—rejections from fifteen years 
in the game of some twelve million words.” 


“What are they all about?” I asked. 


scripts. 


“About everything. Commercial stuff. 
Do you think there’s any worth to them? 
On several occasions my wife has asked 
permission to make a bonfire of them.” 


It was here that an idea came to me. 


“Dump ’em out. Let’s look at a few,” I 
suggested, *: 

The first one that interested me was a 
piece on the planting of strawberries. It 
had been returned by the editor of Farm and 
Home with a personal letter, saying that it 
was impracticable or something of the sort, 
owing to its brevity. I asked Jones if he 
had any more articles pertaining to the cul- 
tivation of this particular species of horti- 
cuture. Diving into the mass of scripts, 
he unearthed four more articles dealing with 
strawberries in one form or another. Now, 
I said to Jones, why don’t you write, in- 
corporate, in one article all the facts and 
plans that you have in the five of them? 
Jones deemed it a good idea. 
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Jones and his wife are experts in the 
art of taking pictures. The next script that 
I gleaned possibilities from contained de- 
tails on the art of taking pictures at night. 
By assiduous searching eight or ten more 
were salvaged from the pile on the same 
subject. I suggested that he could do the 
same here—a literal treatise could be writ- 
ten on the subject, in other words, you 
have all the various ‘limbs’ of the thing 
on separate sheets; now disintegrate and 
piece the most important ones together in 
one article, make up an encyclopedic body 
on the art of night photography. 

For some time yet we searched and read 
promiscuously the rejected pieces. But as 
you have already grasped the purpose of 
this article, further details are unnecessary, 
so we will cut the story short. Jones set to 
work. Before the end of the week he 
had plowed through 40,000 words of un- 
salable material and had completed six ar- 
ticles, totally 15,000 words. 

At the end of two more weeks he came 
to see me. He had taken in $187.85 for the 
work so far, and had sold only 12,000 words. 

And now he has still 2,960,000 words 
left to wade through. When he gets that 
done I shall be interested in adding up the 
grand total of the booty obtained. 





LICKED! 


Out goes a poem, one of mine, 
To an editor I’ve picked, 

I’ve read it o’er and thought it fine, 
When it comes back, I’m licked. 


When I wrote it, I took great pains 
To fill it full of wit. 

That editor must have some brains !— 
He never discovered it. 


I’ll not be licked the second time, 
When next I send a poem, 

I’ll put enough kicks in my rhyme 
To reach his brains, and blow ’em. 


And then I’ll write his epitaph, 
And, just to spite his nose, 
I’ll get his blooming photograph, 
And swear at him in prose. 
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A correspondent asks me to tell him 
how to write of love. Will he kindly take 
my answer in verse? 

You ask me how to write of love! 

First take your pen and paper, 
Then call Erato from above, 

You'll soon “ignite love’s taper!” 
Recall that phrase at times—it’s good— 

And don’t forget “remember.” 
When you're in a poetic mood, 

Will rhyme with “sweet September 
If “locks” or “hair,” you wish to “bind,” 

The word to use is “tresses,” 

It comes in handy for the wind 

To “kiss it with caresses!” 

With “leas” and “trees,” you might com- 
bine 

The “blue Alsatian mountains,” 

They'll fit in with a “sheltering pine,” 

And “Cytherean fountains!” 

Work in the “nightingale” at times, 

And talk of love “like Circe’s,” 

And let the “breeze blow through your 
rhymes,” 

And “waves leap o’er your verses.’ 
For women “languishing soft eyes” 

Are really quite entrancing, 

And, should you mention “azure skies,” 

They won’t think you’re romancing!” 
Blend “waves” and “laves,” and “wines and 

“vines,” 

And recollect “the myrtle,” 
“Forget-me-nots” and “jessamines,” 

And “doves”—of cours2, “the turtle 
That’s all I know, or ever knew— 

Now, take my word, and heed it, 
Don’t write of love, but, if you do, 

Don’t ask me, please, to read it! 


? 


, 


1? 


* * * 


Another correspondent—this time a lady 
—asks me a question, which I have an- 
swered before, but the answer was given so 
long ago that I repeat it. She asks me for 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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some simple rules for writing verse. Here 
they are: Use such rhymes only as are 
perfect to the ear, when correctly pro- 
nounced. If you have reason to choose 
between two styles of versification, select 
the more difficult, and vary your metres as 
much as possible. Lastly, I would advise 
never writing a line, which will not sooner 
or later in the stanza have a line to cor- 
respond with a rhyme. 
x * * 


With regard to the latter advice, I well 
remember the late wit, Munkittrick, when 
he was editor of Judge, showing me a piece 
of verse, where the second and fourth lines 
rhymed, while the first and third did not. 
He smiled, and said, “Half price for that!” 

* * * 


A good many authors are too accurate. 
I don’t mean to say that accuracy isn’t a 
thing to be desired, because it is, but it is 
often thrust on you till you wish an inac- 
curacy would creep in now and then. I 
have been accused of being a Philistine be- 
cause I said it was perfectly futile to cram 
one’s head with knowledge; still the man 
of too much information is to me a nuis- 
ance. He can tell you the height of Par- 
nassus, and the capital of the Andamanese 
Islands, but with his free and easy informa- 
tion he acts as a kind of translation, saving 
you the necessary trouble of finding these 
facts out for yourself in an encyclopaedia 
with the assurance of correctness. Why 
gather information by deputy? I learned 
so much in my youth that I am only too 
glad to forget a great deal of what I did 
learn. 

* * * 

I certainly don’t care whether Shakes- 
peare wrote the plays attributed to him, of 
not, and I absolutely do not wish to know 
the cube root of 180, or the exact popula 
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tion of Salt Lake City. Ignorance is de- 
testable, but the only valuable knowledge 
for a man is the knowledge in which he 
takes a personal interest and pleasure. A 
stimulus of curiosity is to be cultivated, 
but that curiosity should be satisfied by 
one’s own personal elucidation at one’s 
pleasure. As long as one has a warm, gen- 
erous disposition, consideration for others, 
and knows that money is only useful in 
procuring a reasonable share of the pleas- 
ures of this life, what is the use of culti- 
vating an ambition to be the guide on a 
seeing-the-town motor bus? An originality 
and individuality of one’s own is far pre- 
ferable to a mine of information embodied 
in a basbleu, or a too accurate glossog- 
rapher. * * * 

I thought I knew all the tricks of the 
literary trade, but a new one was played 
on me some time since. The magazine I 
was writing for had paid me fairly punct- 
ually but for two months had failed with 
remittances. I went up to the New York 
office and asked the reason. “Oh,” said the 
deus ex machina, “you will have to take the 
matter up with our business office,” and he 
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named some out-of-the-way town in Ohio. 
The idea of having the editorial office in 
New York, and the business office miles 
away, struck me as being funny, but not too 
funny, if you wanted your money. 
it, though! 


I got 


* * * 


To my utmost surprise I received a letter 
the other day from a man, who said that 
some literary magnate—so he wrote—had 
told him that he had better stick to poetry, 
and give up prose. Considering that about 
two persons out of three think they can 
write poetry, and that it is a drug on the 
market, I wondered, and am still wonder- 
ing, at the advice. His poetry was—well, 
it wasn’t poetry! 

* * xx 

And now for Christmas contributions! 
People seem to forget that Christmas stuff 
has to be written in August and September. 
It doesn’t matter if you are sweltering in 
the sun, you have got to fancy yourself sur- 
rounded by holly, etc., and eating turkey 
and plum pudding, while the snow is whirl- 
ing outside. It’s a bit hard to imagine this, 
but it is necessary. 





THE WRITER 
A writer, a genius, sat down in dismay 
To muse and to think of something to say. 
His thoughts had all vanished, as birds in 


a flight, 


Thus he sat there still grouping afar in 


the night. 


When lo on the threshold, a man in full 


dress 


Had come there for plunder, but found 


only distress, 


The writer awakened as one in a dream: 
Here was food for his thoughts to put 


on the screen. 


So he rambled and wrote as one running 


wild 


A screen version named “The Burglar 


and Child,” 


While the friend in the dress suit escaped 


in the night; 


We think he was glad to escape with his 


life. 











THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, car, 

3 » ) ae ; 2 A e Tu 
Writer’s DiceEst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnaté, Ohio. : 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








FROM PORTO RICO 


Dear Day’s WoRKERS: 

I like THE WriteR’s DiGEest immensely, 
and I always enjoy reading the letters from 
beginners who have just sold their first 
work. 

My time has come at last. The Kinder- 
garten Primary Magazine has accepted a 
juvenile I sent last June. Beautiful 
Womanhood, before it was discontinued, 
awarded me a $5.00 prize for a letter about 
the story I liked best in the March’ issue. 

The Porto Rico School Review gave me 
honorable mention for my short story, “The 
White Rose,” which appeared in the March 
issue. 

I tell about this in the hope that it may 
be an inspiration to those who are strug- 
gling hard. 

I feel I am succeeding and do not mind 
rejection slips. 

Magy E. McALLISTER. 

Cabo Rojo, Porto Rica. 





THE THRILL THAT WE HOPE 
WILL COME OFTEN IN 
YOUR LIFETIME 


I have been an ardent reader of THE 
Wariter’s Dicest for some time and would 
like to express my appreciation for it. 

What a thrill it is to receive your first 
check from an editor. I know, for I have 
just received my first one. It was rather 
small, being only ten dollars for a thousand- 
word short story—but the thrill would have 
been the same had it been fifty cents or one 
hundred dollars. 

I had been writing for several years 
without any returns except a neat pile of 
rejection slips which I keep almost sacredly. 
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Now I feel that I owe the credit to Tur 
Writer’s Dicest, for since taking its won- 
derful pages of wisdom it has made me 
realize just what to write and what not to 
write. 1 had almost given up with despair 
until I gained my knowledge through the 
pages of these sugar-coated pills of wis- 
dom. Now I have the inspiration to con- 
tinue and will do so. 

I have written a story that has been 
in the hands of an editor now for over six 
weeks. I believe that “no news is good 
news.” 

RAYMOND RATrCcLirr. 





WHAT DO YOU MEAN, 
WALT MASONP 


It has been with a great pleasure, else 
with most heartfelt moans, that I have read 
those treasures: Walt Mason’s hearty po- 
ems! Sometimes I’ve really liked the way 
his pretty prose came out. ’Twas in the 
calling of the day, his meaning good, no 
doubt. At other times my blood has boiled, 
to read the things he’d wrote, about the way 
that he had toiled, the ones he owed to 
smote. Still, Walt must not be such a cad. 
At least I’m pained to think it, e’en tho’ he 
says, he acts so bad, that his doctor bill, he 
shrinks it. But be he good, or be he not, 
I have my own good reasons for reading 
his whole lot, for these many many seasons. 
But now he springs a new surprise that 
makes me sit and rub my nose. He writes 
in verses of tiny size, instead of using 
good old prose. I see not why the change 
he’d make, or where it will at all improve 
the good old prose. So for its sake, why 
not keep in the same old groove? Don't 
think that I’m complaining, nor putting a 
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sad sour face on, but to hit where I am 
aiming, I must understand, Walt Mason! 
Dick MILterR. 





A WALT MASONIC WORD TO 
THE VICTIM OF INSIPIENT 
AUTHORITIS 


lf you would make the editor your firm- 
est friend for life, remember he’s human 
like your neighbor and his wife? Unless 
your hand is copper-plate, he doesn’t care 
to read your scrawls in prose and poetry 
upon a lengthy screed; it may be that his 
eyes are weak, and anyway his time is worth 
at least as much as yours—so type your 
little rhyme. Original you'll need to be to 
make a hit today, but do not go too far in 
this—keep spelling Webster’s way! He will 
not be offended if you learn to punctuate, 
and a well-chosen stamp or two will show 
you up to date. To study deep and ponder- 
ous books is ever worth your while, but 
when besieging editors a clear and lucid 
style is worth lots more than words that 
boast ten syllables or so or complicated 


phrasing where your ignorance will show! 
In dealing with an editor, a plot will never 
hurt—in fact, to find a new one, he is ever 


quite alert. So, if ’tis with a story you 
would break right into print, keep plot and 
action going so your reader’ll have to sprint! 
.... Sean o’er and o’ér your verse to see 
that every rhyme be right, and rhythm and 
meter perfect, if ‘tis e’er to see the light. 
(For everybody’s rhyming now, and compe- 
tition’s hot, and only with a perfect pome 
you'll ever boil the pot !) 

Before your brainchild goes afar into the 
cruel world, ’tis well to know the magazine 
toward which it’s being hurled. Don’t send 
a rhyme on pussy-cats to Century or Digest, 
nor hit The Medical Review with “Her 
Last Request.” Don’t tell the Argosy the 
Way I Built My Chicken Coop, nor Motion 
Picture Classic “How To Cure Your Child 
of Croup!” Don’t tell the editor you need 
the money for your wife—he doesn’t pine 
to hear the sad, sweet story of your life! 
No, never mind the price, because he knows 
what he can pay; approximate the sum of 
words, and send it on its way! 

Wricnt FIevp. 


SPELLING “INSPIRATION” WITH 
“P.E-R” 


Dear Day’s WorKERS: 


Talking of Inspiration, a letter recently 
came to me from a fellow scribbler, reading 
in part: “The woods here are lovelier all 
the time, and the thousand and one aspects 
of Nature’s beauty keep one’s interest go- 
ing. Just this minute I can hear a tic-tack- 
ing from someone’s typewriter. He’s gone 
ahead and embedded himself in the quiet 
seclusion of the woods, and from the steady 
noise he’s making, I guess inspiration must 
be flowing freely—also perspiration. . . .” 


Which is all quite true so far as the sur- 
roundings are concerned; of course, that 
helps some. But it’s the perspiration part 
that counts in the long run, bringing home 
meal tickets in the place of hot air “slips.” 


It strikes me that this charming young 
scribe has hit the spike pretty squarely on 
the bean. For inspiration, after all, is not 
an evanescent something, as some think, for 
which one calmly waits to fall out of a clear 
sky, the while luxuriously reclining upon a 
soft-cushioned lounge in a _ semi-comatic 
state. 


Quite the contrary. It is something for 
which the energetic writer goes a digging 
with zest. His only tools are a facile “pen” 
and a vivid imagination. With these in 
readiness, he rolls up his sleeves and at- 
tacks that never-failing source of words and 
ideas, ever within reach—his typewriter— 
wresting from it golden words athrob with 
the very life of the characters which it 
causes to live on the printed page—living 
words that walk up and down the heart of 
the reader. 

Perspiration indeed! 


VINCENT DE PASCAL. 





LITERAL ACTION 
By “Britt RENDERED.” 


“T’ll accept something fresh,” said the 
lady ed. 

(My stories came back as soon as read) 

So I called in person—rather fresh you see 


And the lady smiled and accepted me! 





Health By Exercise 


By GEORGE HENRY HEALD, M. D. 


During the World War, when the press 
of work made it necessary for the execu- 
tives of large industrial establishments to 
speed up by putting in longer hours at a 
more rapid pace, fear was expressed by 
some of them that they would not be able 
to stand up under the increased strain. 

A physical trainer of national reputation 
thought differently. He believed that these 
men, with sedentary occupation, and with- 
out enough reconstructive bodily exercise 
to keep them in good physical condition 
were not as efficient as they might be. By a 
conclusive experiment, he demonstrated 
that he was right. 

He promised them that if they would 
give him three hours a week he would en- 
able them to do their work better, and do it 
without injury to themselves. Though the 
hours were precious to them, and they 
could not see how they could well spare the 
time, they had confidence enough in him to 
grant his request. He put them through 
a daily drill, as a result of which they were 
able to perform their augmented tasks, and 
to do it without making any inroads on 
their health. 

He next went to Washington, where the 
heads of some of the government depart- 
ments were swamped with work. Here, 
again, regular daily drill, as directed by 
him, enabled the men to accomplish more 
work, and to do it without injury to their 
health. Some of the men, in fact, testified 
afterward that under the strenuous regime 
of those stirring times, they actually gained 
in health. 

And what proved to be true as regards 
two classes of brain workers might be 
shown to be true of all classes. Probably 
many professional writers could, by taking 
a well-planned course in physical training, 
improve both their health and their earning 
capacity. 

Perhaps some readers of this article say, 
“Yes, I know. That is all very well, but 
how is a fellow to keep it up? I start in 
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enthusiastically with a physical culture 
scheme, but in a few weeks I lose my in- 
terest and give it up.” 

There is a reason. It is not only the 
writers who find it hard to keep up their 
physical training. 

The military training camps took raw 
young fellows, toughened them, and made 
men out of them. Proud were these young 
men of the comments of friends on their 
improved physique. Is it not strange, that 
these young lusties, rejoicing in their new- 
found manhood, and experiencing the thrill 
of rugged health, allowed themselves, as 
soon as they were free, to slouch back into 
their old careless habits so that some of 
them soon lost much that their training had 
given them? They went back physically 
because they did not have the interest, the 
courage, the perseverance, to carry on alone 
the exercises which they well knew had 
been the making of them. 

These experiences illustrate the truth that 
one does not always do what he knows is 
best for him. Especially when he is work- 
ing alone does routine work become irk- 
some. Perhaps there is not a writer who 
does not know, after a manner, that daily 
muscular exercise would benefit him. If 
some writers get all the exercise they need, 
most do not. They begin some form of 
exercise, perhaps, but without direction, 
without stimulus, with no one to keep them 
interested in their work, they do not get 
anywhere. They drop what they believe to 
be good for them. The routine is not inter- 
esting, and it is against human nature to 
work long at what is without interest. 

One of the chief values of a correspon- 
dence course, whether in physical training, 
or in short-story writing, or what not, is the 
personal touch of the teacher which keeps 
up the pupil’s courage and enthusiasm. 
This suggestion may be of value to some 
writers. Whether he came from the farm, 
where he grew up on work, or from col- 
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lege, where he was under a regular phy- 
sical director, he perhaps now finds himself 
more or less apathetic as regards the phy- 
sical training which he believes would bene- 
fit him. 

If one is a successful writer he may be- 
lieve that he can afford to neglect physical 
exercise, or that he cannot spare the time 
from his work. And he may succeed fairly 
well for some time with such a program— 
or lack of program—but he will age sooner, 
and his intellectual work will deteriorate 
earlier than if he had kept in good con- 
dition. 

lf a writer is under par physically, and 
knows that he is not able to do his best 
work, but has discovered that by the use of 
a bracer or a narcotic he can put more life 
into his work, he has already passed his 
zenith and is on the downward course. The 
temporary stimulation given by a drug is 
something like the powder that might be 
added to the gasoline to make it “pep” up 
a wheezy motor engine. It might work for 
a time, but it is hazardous. What such a 
writer needs is not some drug for tempor- 
ary stimulation, but a regular course of 
physical education under some reliable phy- 
sical trainer. It may take longer to develop 
his best, but the result would be much more 
permanent. 

There is a reason why properly directed 
postpone senility, and 


activity tends to 
therefore, to prolong a writer’s period of 
prolific writing. Every muscular contrac- 


squeezing 


tion is a process similar to the 
squeezing 


of a sponge under water. Such 
hastens the movement of the contained 
fluid. During muscular contraction the 
fluid in the lymphatic channels of the mus- 
cles and adjoining tissues is forced onward 
toward the heart for purification; and as 
the muscles are relaxed, fresh nutritive fluid 
takes its place. So every muscle is its own 
pump, forcing out the wastes, and bringing 
in more nutrition. It is thus that exercise 
builds up muscle. So it is that exercised 
muscles, like those of the blacksmith’s right 
arm, are much better developed than mus- 
cles that have less exercises. Muscle that 
is not exercised is flabby because it is not 
well nourished. 


“Muscular exercise is also a process of 
body house-cleaning. It is a process of re- 
novation, of removing the wastes from the 
muscles to be eliminated. Some years ago 
it was the fashion to take ‘blood purifiers.’ 
Now it is pretty generally recognized, even 
by those who have no medical education, 
that there is no blood purifier equal to mus- 
cular exercise.” One who exercises regu- 
larly keeps his lymph channels pretty thor- 
oughly cleansed. But the less accustomed 
one is to take exercise, the more irksome 
and painful it is to exercise. Every time 
a sedentary person takes a little unusual 
exercise, he temporarily poisons himself. 
For squeezing his lymphatics throws more 
wastes into the blood stream than can be 
readily cared for. He feels so badly as a 
result that he is loth to exert himself, and so 
his condition tends to become worse. 

So we have a person who is almost liter- 
ally dying for exercise, and yet when he 
takes a little exercise, the result is so dis- 
agreeable that he can scarcely be induced 
to try it again. His muscles are soft and 
this flabbiness extends to his abdominal 
muscles and heart muscle. The weak ab- 
dominal muscles relax, forming the “bay 
window,” and allowing important organs 
to sag from their position, so that their 
work is inefficient. And the heart weak- 
ness offers another serious problem. Is it 
any wonder that one who has become en- 
tangled in such a vicious circle ages early? 

Primitive man was active by nature. He 
had to be active in order to escape from 
his enemies and to gain his living. There 
was no “brain class,” and “brawn class.” 
Anyone who was deficient in brawn did not 
It was a “survival of the fittest,” 
Thus, 


survive. 
and the brawniest was the fittest. 
modern man had by inheritance a splendid 
physique from his early ancestors. But as 
man became more civilized he made 
brain replace brawn. He discovered how 
to live without his muscles. He supple- 
mented, or rather substituted his walking 
by street cars and motor cars, and his stairs 
by elevators, and his woodpile by coal, oil, 
or gas. He (the brain class) found it 
“genteel” to work with his brain and let 
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someone else do the muscular work, and 
he has been paying for this neglect of his 
muscles by a degeneracy that bodes no good 
for the future. 

But meantime, he has discovered that if 
the decree has gone forth that work is dis- 
graceful, play is honorable. And the man 
who scorns to work often saves himself 
from the scrap heap by strenuous play. So, 
brainy man now earns his dollars by his 
brain, and utilizes his muscles in spending 
his money. For instance, he will pay a 
dollar an hour for the privilege of paddling 
a canoe, and will pay other sums for the 
privilege of swinging a golf stick. 

But even at this, he is making a good 
investment; for likely if it was something 
he did not have to pay for, it would not 


interest him, and interest is a prerequisite 
to continued exercise. 

It is interest that makes athletics worth 
while—for those who take it on the track 
and not on the bleachers—provided they do 
not overdo. That is the criticism of ath- 
letics. It furnishes interest and enthusiasm 
enough, but its aim is to develop specialists 
rather than to develop all-around health. 
But that is a story for next month. Mean- 
while, it is worth the time of the writer 
to consider the fact that some specialists 
have studied carefully the problem of work- 
ing out exercises for the scientific develop- 
ment of the body for general efficiency, and 
of making these exercises interesting, and 
that a carefully planned set of exercises 
adapted to home use and made interesting, 
is worth everything to the writer. 


By JEANNE Du PRE 


Good tidings, benedicts and bachelors, 
housewives and spinsters! If you long to 
earn a bit of money “on the side,” without 
detriment to your ordinary duties, join the 
joyous army of prospectors who are at- 
tacking that rich vein of wealth, the Prize 
Contest. 

True, each and every blow of your pick 
will not dislodge a nugget, but, sooner or 
later, you are pretty sure to strike pay dirt. 
No expensive tools are needed. A decent 
pencil; a scrap of paper spread on the 
kitchen table or office desk; a bright idea— 
and the trick is done. All that remains is 
to type or write out that idea plainly before 
submitting it to the judges. If there are no 
wiser contestants than yourself, the prize 
is yours! 

Opportunities are manifold. Not alone 
in the writers’ magazines are prize contests 
widely advertised, but numerous daily 
papers are offering to the public fascinating 
games that demand mental agility and dis- 
crimination. For the best slogan, recipe, 
household hint, picture-title, or anecdote, 
one stands a chance of drawing anything 
from a two-dollar bill to a flivver! The 


awards offered for second best and third 
best contributions are often well worth 
striving for, and, even if no prize at all is 
drawn, the contestant has by his mental 
effort put a keener edge upon his wit. The 
educational value of the prize contest can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

One word of caution, however, is neces- 
sary for those persons whose confidence in 
their fellowmen has never been shaken. Be- 
fore entering any contest, make sure that it 
is backed by a responsible individual or 
firm. Give a wide berth to all who demand 
money for the privilege of contesting, or to 
cover the cost of postage on a prize. Chil- 
dren, pardonably, might be victimized by 
promoters of such fake schemes; never an 
adult! 

It may prove true, of course, that some- 
one else was smarter than you and so won 
the prize. Never mind; the experience 
gained was valuable and you are just that 
much wiser for the next contest. 

It goes without saying that a full-fledged 
writer cannot afford to waste much time on 
prize contests, because of the uncertain re- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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A Nation-wide Quest 
jor New Authors 


Enormous cash awards offered by magazine 
publishers and motion picture producers. 


AGAZINE publishers and motion picture 

producers are to-day engaged in one of the 
greatest and most romantic quests in literary his- 
tory. They are searching for new authors who 
can satisfy the age-old craving of the race to be 
told a story that is gripping and new. 


Thousands in Prizes 


In the short story field, Harper's Magazine is offer- 
ing $10,000 in prizes in a series of four contests 
lasting throughout the current year. The Forum 
in another contest offers a prize of $1000 for the 
best story of 3000 to 5000 words. 

Other similar contests are numerous, the prizes 
amounting to large sums in the aggregate. Two 
standing offers are worthy of special mention: the 
Famous Players-Lasky annual prize of $10,000 for 
the best photoplay, and the $10,000 fund set aside 
by the publishers of Action Stories and Novelets 
for bare story plots. Doubleday, Page & Company 
are offering prizes of $500 for the best screen 
versions of O. Henry stories. 


Do You Like to Write? 


Prcducers and publishers alike thus attest their 
belief that there are scores of men and women, 
unknown as writers, who are able to produce suit- 
able stories for the millions reached by the screen 
and the magazines—if they can only be induced 
to try. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship concurs in that 
opinion, because its own experiences prove it to 
be true. It has found many potential authors 
during its six years of service to writers, and 
through training and co-operation has helped them 
to gain recognition on the screen and in the maga- 
zine field. Through the Palmer Course and Ser- 
vice in photoplay writing, short story writing and 
dramatic criticism, it has helped them to acquire 
a knowledge of how to control and apply the divine 
gift of creative imagination. They were enabled 
to learn hoa to write stories and motion picture 
scenarios that sell, during spare time in their own 
a without interference with their regular 
duties, 


Prominent Men Behind the Movement 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
hew writers are the following distinguished mem- 


bers of the Advisory Council of the Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship: Frederick Palmer, author and 
educator, Chairman; Russell Doubleday, publisher 
and author; Clayton Hamilton, formerly of the 
Faculty of Columbia University, author, dramatist 
and educator; Brian Hooker, formerly of the 
Faculty of Columbia and Yale Universities, author, 
dramatist and critic; Frederic Taber Cooper, 
formerly of the Faculty of Columbia and New 
York Universities, author, educator and critic; 
C, Gardner Sullivan, screen writer and director; 
Rob Wagner, author and motion picture director, 
and James R. Quirk, editor of Photoplay Magazine. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


It tells all about the Palmer In- 
stitute’s systematic, step-by-step 
method of teaching Short Story 
Writing, Scenario Writing and 
Dramatic Criticism—gives full 
details of the success of Palmer 
students and describes the 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation, 
which gives ambitious men and 
women the opportunity to get 
the complete course free by pro- 
viding fifty scholarships annu- 
ally. Just mail the coupon 
printed below and we'll send 
you a copy of this 106-page book—‘“‘The New Road to 
Authorship” —free by return mail. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 15-K, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
book, ““The New Road to Authorship,’ and full details of 
the Palmer Scholarship Foundation. I am most interested in 


DShort Story Writing 
C) Photoplay Writing 

() Dramatic Criticism 

() English Composition 

C) Business Letter Writing 





Name 





II i sascertanstsscbiestbidadnianiineaaaan 
All correspondence strictly confidential 

















A REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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Robert Browning 


Books about Browning keep coming from 
the publishers as though the great poet had 
but recently departed, instead of being 
thirty and more years dead. If interpreta- 
tive studies mean immortality for their sub- 
ject, then Robert Browning belongs with 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. 

This is rather a satisfying work. It in- 
terprets the poet’s work from 1850 to his 
death, not merely as poetry, but as an ex- 
pression of his philosophy, his religion, his 
friendships and his life. Browning had his 
very human side, and the author has not 
hesitated to bring into his picture the fam- 
ous controversy, not a credit to either side, 
between the poet and Buchanan, the poet 
and dramatist, nor incidents like the writing 
of the sonnet to Fitzgerald, the translator 
of Omar Khayyam. Biographical material, 
chiefly from Mrs. Orr, his first biographer, 
and William Sharp, as also the Browning 
correspondence, are drawn on freely, to 
complete the estimate of the poet. The 
volume may not deepen the affection of the 
Browning enthusiast, nor procure new fol- 
lowers, but certainly it will do this, it will 
help every lover of poetry to a fuller and 
more sympathetic understanding of the 
man, and Browning perhaps more than any 
other English poet of major importance 
needs just that. 


“Robert Browning: Poet and Philosopher— 
1850-1889.” By Frances Sims. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 


What Music Does to Us 


This essay, by one of the last pupils of 
Liszt, the great composer, light in touch, 
humorous and graceful, has a definite and 
serious purpose. The literary style is 
charming, the semi-detached arrangement 
making it even more readable. . The 
idea—that music was made for man, and 
not man for music—is clearly maintained 
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both by argument and by illustration; and 
the whole affords the reader, musical lay- 
man though he may be, a veritable feast 
for a leisure hour, together with food for 
serious thought as to the place properly be- 
longing to music in the scheme of a liberal 
education. 


“What Music Does to Us.” By Milo E. 
Benedict. $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard 


& Company. 


Whitman to Sandburg 

The above title is not an item from the 
box-score of a baseball game describing an 
“out,” but denotes the ground covered by 
Professor Weirick in his survey of modern 
American poetry. 
dicative, too, of the author’s point of view, 
which is essentially that of the “moderns,” 
though with splendid perspective and bal- 
ance. Perhaps we would better say_ his 
point of approach is Whitmanic, since 
Whitman, to adapt a phrase from the 
author’s preface, “does indeed bestride this 
broad book like a Colossus.” But the author 
hears significant voices other than Whit- 
man’s: “Nationalism, cosmopolitan influ- 
ences in art and politics, a varying natural- 
ism and mysticism, futilitarianism, and a 
new and abounding Titanism, are some of 
the marks of the latter bards.” But even 
so, these indicate a drift—in the first 
place a drift away from New England: 
“The world of Longfellow and Holmes, of 
Whittier and Lowell and Bryant, is becom- 
ing a relique. It was a derivative and 
sterile culture, lacking the seeds that could 
keep it growing, and only in its political 
views does it still reign. Despised Man- 
hattan’s bard had a cannier vision, of a 
nation amorphic, fluid, aspiring, crude, pro- 
foundly mystical and passionate. And it is 
toward that vision, prophetic indeed, that 
we now tend.” Proof of which, says the 
author, lies in the fact that only those with 
the Whitman virus in their blood—Lanier, 





The two names are in- 
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PHRASE AND 
FABLE 


BREWER 


Wy 


Over 150,000 
Copies of this Great 
Work have been sold 





“It is a corking book, one that 
every writer, certainly every begin- 
ning*writer, should have as an aid 
to building up his background.’’— 
T. C. O’Donnell. 


“An exceptional work, as full of facts as 
an egg is full of meat.”—Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D. 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of one of 
the world’s greatest books of reference. It is an 
entertaining, informative collection of literary bric-a- 
brac. All who read extensively or write will find it 
the necessary companion volume to any encyclopedia 
or dictionary. It is filled with curious knowledge, 
out-of-the-way references, myths and legends, illus- 
trative quotations, explanations of foreign phrases, 
slang and scientific, historical, political or archaeo- 
logical terms, biographies, real and fictitious, records 
of ancient and modern superstitions, etymological in- 
formation and almost everything that you can’t seem 
to find anywhere else. 


" BUCKRAM $6.00; HALF MoROCCO $7.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a descriptive circular of Brewer’s 
— AND FABLE and other handy reference 
JOOKS. 











Miller, Hovey, Carman, Moody, Masters, 
Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Sarret and Sandburg 
—have produced work of lasting vitality. 
Yet, “how like the father are they counte- 
nanced! And how inconsiderable, on the 
other hand is the showing of the New 
England school, with the albuminous Vic- 
torians, the popular balladists, and the note 
of futility in Robinson and Frest!” 


Professor Weirick’s point of view colors 
his survey, but does not present to our 
mind one of the fairest estimates of modern 
American verse yet written. His chapters 
on “Poetry of the People,” “The Period 
of Reconstruction,” “Vagabondia and Na- 
tionalism” and “The Contemporary Renais- 
sance” leave in the reader’s mind a well 
nigh perfect picture of the periods treated. 

“From Whitman to Sandburg in American 

Poetry.” By Bruce Weirick, Associate in 

English, University of Illinois. $2.00. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 





MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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“YOUR STORY HAS BEEN READ, 
BUT——” 
Dear Mr. FarreEL: 

Inspired by the statements and attitude 
as assumed by the honorable editor of the 
Vitagraph Company in the July issue of 
THe Writer’s DiceEst, concerning free- 
lance scenario writers, it is only fair to infer 
that the producers should be more candid 
in rejecting manuscripts submitted by these 
ambitious writers, some of whom, although 
unknown, are, from a literary viewpoint, 
far superior to their more fortunate co- 
aspirants. To be more explicit—the usual 
rejection slips accompanied by a pretentious 
misstatement such as, “Your story has been 
carefully read and considered,” etc., etc. 

Why don’t they admit the true facts? I 
think it would eliminate a great deal of un- 
necessary expense and aggravation and 
wou'd help to conciliate the free-lance writ- 
ers’ optimism and hopes. 

For many years I traveled this globe of 
ours, associating among its many peoples 
and observing their customs; and prompted 
by these circumstances, with appropriate 
material at my command, outlined themes 
with plodding obstinacy until had achieved 
a worthwhile photoplay plot, meanwhile 
frittering away pounds, shillings and pence, 
dollars and cents, for worthless literature as 
advertised by unscrupulous fakirs in vari- 
ous periodicals with the object of improv- 
ing my literary knowledge. 

This latter assertion conforms with John 
F. Cowan’s disclosures relating to the im- 
position of the fraudulent St. Louis con- 
cern, as published in July’s Forum of THE 
DIGEST. 

In conclusion, I wish all ambitious writers 
success—and in acknowledgment of our 
Californian friend’s warning, beware of en- 
terprising so-called instructive corporations. 
Nevertheless, there are some, legitimately 
established firms, with inducements that are 
square and above board. 

Ivan V. GARRAWAY. 





JIM TULLY’S NEW BOOK 


Readers of the articles which Jim Tully, 
author of “Emmett Lawlor,” has contri- 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


buted to THE Writer’s Digest will be in- 
terested to know that a new Tully book is 
out, “Beggar’s of Life.” We are not in the 
habit of quoting from publishers’ announce- 
ments, because of the intermixture of fact 
and fiction that frequently decorates their 
pages. But we know Tully and can assure 
our readers that the following announce- 
ment is not over-written : 

“This is an autobiography of an Amer- 
ican tramp. Jim Tully was a hobo, not a 
poet or writer on a holiday. He took to 
the road because it was the only release 
from life as a wage-slave in a small town 
in the middle west; a mode of existence 
which was impossibly drab to a youth of his 
spirit and instincts. 

“He writes naturally and realistically, and 
with a fine flair for vivid descriptions of 
vivid impressions. He became an author 
through inborn inclination, and in spite of 
the fact that he had not been thrown into 
the environment usually deemed essential to 
the development of a writer. 

“His reasons for becoming a tramp are 
best told in his own words: 

““T made three unsuccessful journeys be- 
fore I finally became even an amateur hobo. 
For it may be recorded here that hoboes 
regard their chosen profession seriously. 
There is much to learn in the game and 
more to endure. 

“During idle hours, I loitered near the 
railroad yards of an Ohio town from which 
I launched upon my tramping career. I 
met hoboes there, who nonchalantly told me 
strange tales of far places. One youthful 
vagrant had tramped all the way from Cali- 
fornia. He had even served two months 
in a western jail for vagrancy. He was 
proud of his exploits, and told of them 
grandly. He made me ashamed of a hum- 
drum life in a humdrum town.’ ” 





Mr. Sanford’s Article 


All of the issues of Judge mentioned in 
William Sanford’s article on satirical humor 
appearing in the September DicEst were 
1923 issues. Writers looking them up will 
find the sketches and verse in the 1923 


files. 
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Books Received 


“Glimpses: A Book of the Open Window” 
3y Wynn Urquhart. Poems of the outdoors. 
$1.25. Boston: The Art and Nature Printing 
House. 

“The Message of the Great Sea.” By Wynn 
Urquhart, Poems of the sta. 35 cents. Bos- 
ton: The Art and Nature Printing House. 

“Woodrow Wilson, 1856-1924.” A poem by 
Allan Davis, and published by Priscilla Guth- 
rie’s Book Shop, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE SPORTS FIELD 


For the writer who knows something 
about baseball the fall and winter months 
will offer splendid opportunities for receiv- 
ing extra checks from newspapers, yet few 
writers are availing themselves of these 
numerous opportunities to increase their in- 
comes. 

Last year the writer netted more than 
$200 from articles submitted to newspapers. 
All of this money was received from ar- 
ticles describing ball players sold from 
minor leagues in the writer’s territory to 
clubs in leagues of higher classification. 

For instance, a clever young shortstop 
was sold to a club in the Pacific Coast 
league. Naturally, baseball fans in the 
cight cities forming that league wished to 
know something about the sensational 
youngster who would report just before 
the 1924 season opened. Eight articles 
were written, describing the young short- 
stop’s record in the South Atlantic League. 
llis batting average, fielding average, etc., 
vere given, and “cuts” secured from a local 
newspaper accompanied the articles. Seven 
of the articles sold, bringing $5.00 each. 

Sporting editors naturally devote much 
space during the fall and winter months to 
football and other seasonal sports, but base- 
ball is not entirely crowded out of the sport 
pages. An article which describes a prom- 
ising young ball player sold to a major 
league club will be eagerly accepted by the 
sporting editor of the newspaper in the 
town where the young ball player will play 
next season. If a photograph or a news- 
paper “cut” can be submitted along with 
the article, the material will be all the more 
velcome. 

The Detroit club of the American League 
recently purchased a young outfielder from 


a bush league club. The scout who made 
the deal for the youngster announced that 
the young player would be groomed to take 
the place of Ty Cobb eventually. 

This was ideal material for an article for 
Detroit newspapers, and it sold, needless to 
say, for a good price. 

Sporting editors want live copy for their 
sport pages during the winter months, and 
the writer who knows enough baseball to 
discuss plays and players intelligently may 
easily earn several hundred dollars during 
the fall and winter by submitting articles 
to newspapers in the larger cities. 

This might accurately be termed a virgin 
field for writers, and one who caters to it 
systematically will find it surprisingly fer- 
tile and profitable during the fall and win- 
ter months. 





Q 


P 
L 


W 
A 

These twenty-six letters—count ’em if 
you can’t take my word for it—comprise the 
alphabet of the English language according 
to typewriter. And, since I don’t send in 
my stories in Chinese (except to Chinese 
magazines) and the editors wouldn’t under- 
stand them if I did, why I’m satisfied. 

Now, old dear, in the freshman year 
in college we learned that many thou- 
sands of words could be made by placing 
these letters one after the other; dropping 
out some of them; doubling others. Well, 
naturally we were a bit doubtful. So, as 
the next best way of finding if a thing’s 
right or not after sending it to an editor, 
is to try it yourself, let’s experiment on our 
own hook. 


Here goes! Hold tight! 


Rejection 
There, we got something that time. For- 
ty-two rejections before we got an 
Acceptance 
There, we got something else. Two 
years less ten days of struggle before 
first 
Acceptance 
There, that makes two acceptances two 
weeks apart. 
The Prof. was right after all! 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should read and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want. Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book. 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1.) 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 
Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 


subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 








I began writing in earnest when four- 
teen. My first contribution was delivered 
in person when barely fifteen. At the same 
time I got my first rejection. A struggle 
for practically two years, and then—a 
cheque for fifty cents; Hurray! Second 
acceptance, cheque for fifty cents, two 
weeks later. Hurray! Another two weeks 
up in three days; and I have a feeling 
there’ll be another cheque. 

Seventeen — successful — and justly 
famous! That’s my story. 

The only advice I can give (and like 
everyone I give it when I get the chance, 
whether I have a right to or not) is don’t 
take advice unless you appreciate the good 
and pick out the bad. (Don’t even take 
mine. ) 

If everyone tries to discourage you—es- 
pecially your relatives—and you can begin 
to see humor in rejection slips—you’re on 
the way to acceptances. 

Joun Kincston. 





MY RULE OF WRITING 


My favorite thesis, which is set out in 
“Things as They Are,” is that just as it is 
stupid to eat when we are not hungry, so 
it is stupid to do anything we don’t want 
to do. Our natural desires are our natural 
guides. Our creator gave them to us as 
guides; and kindly, (but thoughtlessly, the 
moralists say) ordained that to deny them 
should give pain to us and to our fellows, 
who are our other selves. 

I write or speak only when I feel that 
I greatly want to say something or have 
some thought that must get itself expressed. 
Naturally, I revise but little, except my 
verse, and I read far more than I write and 
am the best of listeners. 

We are often impatient to say what we 
think, to teach people whether they like it 
or not. But we cannot teach people what 
they do not want to learn, however clear 
our statements may be. If they are not 
ready for our gospel, they will only turn 
again and rend us when we cast it before 
them. 

We cannot open men’s eyes with an 
oyster knife, no matter how sharp and 
bright the knife may be. On the other hand 
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when people are hungry for the truth or 
for anything else that we have to present, 
we shall not have to interrupt or to wait 
for a chance to cut in with our wisdom or 
wit. We do not need to be impatient, “He 
hat believeth shall not make haste.” 

“What then is it that I think I have to 
say? What is my message! ?” T cannot tell. 
As Whitman says, “I do not write for a 
dollar or for a reviewer.” 

There is a fine saying of Balaam’s in the 
Old Testament to this effect—“The word 
that the Lord hath put into my mouth, 
shall I not take heed to say it!” That idea 
that the creator is certainly kind, and prob- 
ably wise, has been the inspiration of all 
my books. 

The thing that has made my writings on 
unpopular subjects so popular has been 
mainly this, I think: That it seems to me 
clear that we are in truth and in fact “one 
flesh.” Nearly everyone who reads this 
thinks each of himself as one person and 
of me as another person. They think that 
they have separate interests, often antago- 
nistic to mine. 

It is not so: You can do no good or 
wise thing that I do not profit by somehow 
and in some degree, though it may seem at 
the moment remote and trifling. I can do 
no evil, not even so much as write an ob- 
scure sentence or a foolish thought, that 
you do not suffer for it. We are all of one 
flesh. Mainly I have tried to illustrate that 
fact. 

[ do not mean to say that other much 
more popular writers may not write “for 
the market.” Men and women may offer 
their brains or their bodies to whoever will 
pay for them without my condemning them. 

My father was a very successful preacher 
and he used to say to me that no sermon is 
worth preaching unless you preach it to 
yourself. We can make our own experi- 
ence a part of ourselves, digest it as it were 
only as we share it with others; so I am 
preaching to myself. I try to do always 
just what I want to do and nothing else. 

I shall write and do less of the things 
that are not spontaneous for having writ- 
ten this to you. 





Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 


‘Typewriters 
Lowest Prices in Years 


We will ship any make you 

choose for one week’s trial, 

Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 

Remington, Oliver, etc. 

Pay less than rent each month and own a 

Easy Terms athens Aan Guaranteed good as new, 
Pertectiy rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 
Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 


Young Typewriter Co. 
World’s Largest Dealers in Standard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 123A CHICAGO, ILL. 











AUTHORS! 


I guarantee 


WRITERS! 


Let me do your typing. 


neat, accurate work and prompt service. 
Mss.—50c per 1000 words 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 
107-38 Baltic St. 





Jamaica, L. I. 











§ Eltingville, L. L., New York City 
% s. 





THE GREETING CARD WRITER’S 
BLUE BOOK” 
“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most complete, accurate, and fully annotated. 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 


pletely revised. 
$2.00 postpaid. 2c stamp brings interesting circular. 
NARD 


OBERT N. & B. J. S 
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Dept. B 


AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 
El Paso, Tex. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words or fraction thereof. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One carbon copy. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











THE WILLIAMS WAY 


A long experience as professional typist enables me 
to guarantee satisfaction to authors who desire manu- 
scripts typed PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, NEAT- 
LY. Give my service a trial. 

Rates: 60c a thousand words, including carbon and 
two copies of page 1. 

JEAN WILLIAMS, 


629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











‘ 
Dr. Richard Burton 
Wil! criti ise your Short-Stories, Novels and One-Act 
Plays, and suggest markets if considered marketable. 
As Dr Burton does this work himself, the number that 
can be accommodated is limited. Can take on a few more. 
Tell us what you have, number of words, and we shall 
make you special low rate Do it today. Also state if in- 
terested in Dr. Burton's Course in Short Story-Writing. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 275 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PUADGANLUERAAL AGATA NASANEEAANA NAAT NAAA FTAA 


SUNTAN 





TUNUEAAAESOANONALEAAEETADUTA EAA EUAETAU AAA EPMA GET 


M. D.—Photographs of actresses or act- 
ors on sheet-music covers are arranged and 
paid for by the publisher. The consent of 
the actor or actress must first be secured. 

One copyright covers words, music 
and cover design... . The foregoing answer 
holds good, even if the united efforts of 
two or more people are involved in produc- 
ing words, music and cover design. 


* * * 


I, D. H.—Really I can’t see “Somebody 
Cares” as a song success. The idea has 
been worked over so often and in so many 
different ways, that a new song with this 
idea would have to be very distinctive, 
which yours is not.’.. . The Louisana song 
also does not rise to the distinctiveness that 
a state song should possess, especially a 
southern state, in which ample opportunity 








ARE YOU AN IMP? 
IF NOT—WHY NOT? 

The Independent Music Publishers’ So- 
ciety invite all those who have published 
songs to submit a copy of their prints for 
possible acceptance for the 2nd edition of 
the IMPS Catalogue which will go to press 
October 15th, 1924. 

Full information and a copy of the first 
edition may be had by asking 

T. Rogers Lyons, Manager 
INDEPENDENT MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ 
SOCIETY, 


$11-12 United Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 











SONG WRITING — COMPOSING 
REVISING 
Expert criticism, 25c. 4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 
written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. Join our 
service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 
first class or cash refunded. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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is afforded for orchestration novelties and 
“blues” features. . . . However, “Tantaliz- 
ing Eyes,” if you will change the first four 
lines of the first stanza so that they will 
“tie up” with the general theme, and lead 
into the rest of the song, is better. 


ok * * 


P. S. A—The thought in your song is 
well expressed, but the theme is so very 
sad that I am afraid no publisher would 
want to consider it. Even a semi-classical 
number, to which this belongs, should make 
a reader or hearer feel better as the result 
of the song—but now, after hearing your 
song, one’s only impulse I am afraid would 
be to weep. 

I would hesitate about recommending 
you to publish the song yourself, unless 
you have exceptional means of distributing 


it, for I am sure the song-buying public 
would not react favorably to it. 


* * * 


L. D. G—I must say I don’t like your 
lyric—because your meaning is hard to fol- 
low, owing to the complicated rhyming 
scheme, and the verbal contortions you have 
to put your lyric through to make it come 
out right. Take your first stanza: 

Like my mother there’s no other 
Little girl, can be like you; 


Like a brother to a brother, 
Little girl so fond and true— 


You see, while there is an idea here, yet 
it is not clear-cut; one has to read it over 
several times before he gets the straight of 
it. And this is true of the rest of the song, 
too. I might add, however, that to my 
mind your idea itself is not strong enough 
to give you a good number. 








A. J. HUNT, Publisher. 





SONG WRITERS—NOTICE! 


If you are interested in song writing, and want to become a member of a reliable 
music publisher, or have your poems set to music, let me hear from you. 
guarantee to publish any old song, just to get you to join. We are a member of the IMPS. 

The Big Song and Dance Hit—“IT TICKLES ME TO TICKLE YOU.” 


I will NOT 


Altoona, Pa. 
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me MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC. ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED. 
ESTABLISHED 1876 REFERENCES, ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO y 2 $ MMERMAN & Ss poet co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI 


BY ANY PROCESS 
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M.—I have read your song carefully, 
but I can’t encourage you to hope much 
for it. Your lines are well written, and 
would sing well. But my chief criticism 
has to do with the idea. It is too general LEE ICE : ‘ 
to appeal to the popular fancy. You see, ¥. O. Rat Oe Marietta, Ohio 


you have a little to say about palm trees, 

the subject of the poem, according to your i ity othe a BLACK, ve 
7, ee . - recognize successiu composer, wi 
_ but at the a time you spend most write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
of your poem talking about yourself; 1 mean | making the same ready to submit to the 


about your emotional and sentimental reac- | ™@rket. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


tion to the palms and the sky and the ocean, | 95 Rutland Road, Broctiiva, Mow Yeuk 
rather than make your poem objective and 


keep your mind constantly on the rustling | FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make the complete 
of the palms. I can see how a striking Bs 00) Send poem and $10.00 at once aud TP will 
number could be built up, with the lyric re- pine gal og gr 4 poly - ye A ae 
written, and a good “blues” melody written | and revision, I. will refund cash in full. If same is 
for it—this should be done, however, by Loar 2k claw plone ont w sctand cash in full. 


somebody with whom you could collaborate Dept. “WD.”, Thomaston, Maine. 
direct, as this would enable you to make 


such changes.in your lyric, as you went 
along, as would adapt the music and the If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
ie t h oth Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 
words to eac eg or “ wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
; ae : ae Sere ad CASPER NATHAN 
BE, & v.—l like your “Twilight” song | Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave. Chicago 
very much; it should, however, be accom- '_ 
panied on its trips to the publisher with an Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 
appropriate melody, because a melody is We will site typewrte oi en melody to your 
almos - j j > poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
‘ nost essential to the selling of even a publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
pe rfect lyric. guaranteed. 
One or two matters of rhyme I would | PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE hedge + 
like to have you correct: “Rather” is not Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 


a good rhyme for “gather”’—it lacks dig- 
y D> > 


niiy in so pleasing a lyric as you have. 
Also J would avoid the use of the word Neatness Tells to the methods approved by 
discriminating editors for the preparation of manuscripts. 


“memories” twice in the chorus 4 in so im- My service includes seeing that punctuation and spelling is 
O. K._ Satisfaction abselutely guaranteed and references 


portant a position as the rhyme position it | furnished on request. Write for my special terms. 
i . ° LUCILLE L. BUSHNELL 
has a jarring effect. . . . Your other song 1539 Clay Street San Francisco, Calif. 
I don’t feel is adequately handled. Your 
real idea is in the last two lines of the | CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO § $§ $! 
chorus. If you will take two lines and Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
‘ mn ° We build money-making photoplays around your own 
build up an entirely new lyric around that original plot. furnishing action, characters, situations. 
thought. I feel that you will have a very Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 
allt, J ae 

successful number. Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 

3 = 47 Bergen Street Brookl N, Y. 

(Continued on page 52) . va, 


SONGWRITERS 
DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
WRITE ME AT ONCE. 


























SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
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Typing Sells wiaien' manuseriptesbe- 


cause it is neat and according 
































THE WRITER’S MARKET 





various publications and publishing houses as state 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin ng suspended or discontinued D neon ye the needs of 
in 


of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


communications from editors and announcements 
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Prize Contests and Announcements 


Through the generosity of Mr. George Foster 
Howell, well-known humanitarian of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., two cash prizes, one of thirty dollars, and 
one of twenty dollars, will be awarded to the 
writers of the two best essays on “The Humane 
Treatment of the Horse,” submitted to Contest 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass., not later than December 31, 1924. 
The object in giving these prizes is to create a 
stronger sentiment in favor of protecting the 
horse from cruelty. 

The Laird Extension Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., offers prizes of special interest to writers 
and prospective writers. These prizes are offered 
in connection with Dr. Richard Burton’s Corres- 
pondence Course in Short-Story Writing. Any- 
one, however, may compete. The contest closes 
November 10, 1924. For the best solution or 
completion in 100 words of a little plot skeleton 
written by Dr. Richard Burton, three prizes are 
to be awarded as follows: The first prize, 
$25.00; second prize, $10.00; third prize, $5.00. 

Arco Newspaper Feature and Fiction Service 
is in the market only for such fiction as is par- 
ticularly adaptable for newspaper usage, and as 
most of their material is prepared by staff writ- 
ers it is not frequently that they make outside 
purchases. “When purchasing such fiction we 
pay according to the merit of the story upon its 
disposal by us. Return postage must be en- 
closed if contributors expect to have us send 
back manuscript that is found inappropriate.” 
Our new address is 10 Garwood Place, Irving- 
ton, N. J 

The Fort Smith Garment Co., Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, writes: “We publish a house organ, The 
Flyer Pilot, and are in the market for actual ex- 
perience stories of retailers in the line of general 
stores, dry goods and men’s furnishings. Such 
stories as unusual retail success which can show 
methods that contributed to the success or un- 
usual sales method, training of store people, 
unique window displays, or anything that re- 
flects actual experience that might be lifted and 
used by another retailer is wanted. We will 
use photographs which actually illustrate the 
story and will pay from one-fourth cent to four 
cents per word on acceptance. All manuscripts 
will be read promptly and reported on within 
one week, return postage required for returning 
manuscript. Address, The Editor, Flyer Pilot, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


The Lyric West, Ray Towner Thompson, Edi- 
tor, will print the best poetry obtainable, in what- 
ever form it may be found. “It will not refuse 
free verse or playlets, if these forms happen to 
contain the germ of poetry. The magazine will 
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not make distinctions among writers; it will 
print the best, from whatever source.’ While the 
larger part of the magazine will be devoted to 
poetry, a considerable portion will be devoted to 
prose sketches, essays, and reviews relating to 
poetry.” 


The Jnternational Grocer, C. M. Schutz, Editor, 
Postal Telegraph Building, ‘Chicago, writes: “We 
are looking for some stories on the retail grocery 
trade, such as exceptional advertising work groc- 
ers are doing in various parts of the country, etc., 
displays they are making, etc.” 


Edward W. Bok has founded a series of eight 
annual awards approximating $8,500, for the best 
newspaper and periodical advertising i in the United 
States and Canada, it is announced by Dean Wal- 
lace B. Donham, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, from whom details can 
be obtained. 


People’s Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave. New 
York, announces prizes of $15, $5, $3 and $2, to 
be paid for the best letters selecting the adver- 
tisement deemed best in each issue of the maga- 
zine, and why. 


The Queens’ Work will give monthly prizes 
of $5, $3 and $2, for the best letters of not over 
500 words, answering a question propounded in 
each issue of the magazine. Contests close on the 
25th of each month. Address, Queens’ Work, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The publishers of Pencil Points will give $250 
in prizes for sketches. The competition will close 
at noon, October 20, 1924. For further particulars 
write The Pencil Points Press, 19 East 24th St., 
New York City. 


Four prizes of $150 each will be given by the 
Pioneer Writers’ Guild of America, for short 
story, poem, play and cartoon. Only writers and 
artists whose work has never been published (ex- 
cept in school, college and fraternal journals) are 
eligible to enter this contest. Complete informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing The Pioneer 
Writers Guild of America (Guild Hall), 9 Charles 
street, New York City. 


John J. Harris & Co., makers of “Bull Grip” 
adhesive paste, will pay $500 for the best sug- 
gested method for marketing their product in 
wholesale quantities among manufacturers. An- 
other prize of $500 will be paid for the best 


method of waterproofing the paste. Both offers 
expire May 1, 1925. Address, John J. Harris & 
Co., 4035 W. Kinzie street, Chicago, III. 


Ainslee’s and other Street & Smith magazines 
offer monthly prizes for the best criticisms of 
advertisements in their current issues. Letters 
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should be brief and to the point. State which 
magazine and which number is being criticized. 
Contest for a given month closes on the Ist of the 
succeeding month. Address, Advertising Depart- 
ment, Street & Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh 
Ave, New York City. 

Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, every two weeks offers a prize of $5 for the 
best funny -story and $1 for each story used. 
Short stories or anecdotes with a business flavor 
are preferred. 


The Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, William Nelson Taft. Semi- 
monthly; $3 a year; lic a copy. “We can use 
feature articles, illustrated with at least one pho- 
tograph or form—dealing with any phase of retail 
business, and detailing the way in which the prob- 
lem has been solved by a store of which the name 
and at least the city address appear in the article; 
photographs, dealing with the unusual in connec- 
tion with retail business, store fronts, window 
displays, delivery trucks, interior. arrangements 
of stores, etc. If these are not worth a separate 

utticle, they should be accompanied by a short 
capti on. All photographs must be clear and pre- 
ferably on glossy paper; rotogravure material— 
Especially good photographs accompanied by short 
articles.” Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days, and payment is made on acceptance at a 
rate of a cent a word, and three to five dollars 
for each available photograph. Photographs are 
returned if requested. 


Outdoor Recreation, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, Dan B. Starkey. Monthly; 
$2.50 a year; 25c a copy. “At present we are 
very heavily overstocked with manuscripts of 
every description, and shall not be in the market 
for material of any kind for some time to come. 
The only thing we are accepting is something 
that happens to fill a particular need apparent 
at the moment.” Photographs are used, illus- 
trating articles that accompany them. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a month, and payment at 
a cent a word is made on publication. 


New Subscribers’ Prize Contest: “For the best 
origing al poem submitted for publication in /nter- 
ludes, between July 1 and November 15, 1924, by 
an author who subscribes to the magazine during 
that period, a_ prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 
Annual subscriptions, $1.00; single copies, 25c. 
Those who are already subscribers may enter this 
contest by sending in one new subscription. As 
many as four manuscripts may be submitted, and 
there is no limitation as to style or subject. The 
poems, however, must not contain over thirty 
lines, and must never have been published either 
Wholly or in part. Manuscripts must bear in the 
upper left-hand corner the name and address of 
the author, and in the upper right-hand corner 
the words, ‘For New Subscribers’ Prize Contest.’ 
wh void confusion, the subscription price should 
accompany manuscripts.” For address, see next 
ce 

' Members’ Prize Contest: “For the best 

orig sina poem submitted for publication in /nter- 

, between July 1 and November 15, 1924, by 

uthor either born in Maryland or now a 

nt of that state, and who becomes a mem- 
(Continued on page 48) 





JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - trom - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


a 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

ECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. rite today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1910 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 














The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 
Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Please send me, a by 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF . 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips, 
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Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 

is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student 
is enrolled I undertake to read and criti- 
cize all he writes and to take complete 
charge of his entire writing program. 

My students and collaborators have 
the full benefit of my years of study of 
the psychology of character, of buying 
and editing fiction for Colliers Weekly 
and of writing stories myself for the 
leading magazines. My own stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere. 

During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Maga- 
sine, Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, 
and several of the lesser magazines. 


Writers who wish to examine the 


342 Madison Avenue 





Short Story Instruction 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


methods of plot building worked out by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin and myself 
at Columbia University which I use in all 
my teaching can do so by securing a 
copy of our new book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” which I will be glad to secure 
for them from the publishers here in 
New York and to forward to any address 
on receipt of $2.50, plus postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail 
are: Preliminary two-months course, 
$25.00; four months’ term of Technique 
of the Short Story, $60.00; four months’ 
term of Professional Collaboration, 
$120.00; singie manuscripts, $10.00. Pay- 
ment in installments can be arranged. 

If you wish to apply for study with 
me, I suggest that you send me a manu- 
script together with a letter about your- 
self and a check for $10. With my criti- 
cism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you 
should pursue. If later you enroll, the 
fee paid will be applied to the cost of the 
course. 


New York City 











THE AUTHOR’S PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


(Continued from page 18) 


a crime, not only against art but against 
the Creator of men and the One who took 
upon Himself the form of a man. Whether 
we call ourselves workmen or artists, there- 
fore, we are inexcusable if the product of 
our hand is less than our reverent best. 

When we have satisfied our workman’s 
conscience we have still to face the question 
of our moral responsibility, for, as I have 
said, we cannot expect the public or the 
publisher to reject what we offer merely 
because it is not good as a moral influence. 

All of us have heard or read of boys who 
were led to leave home by reading stories 
which made joining a circus or becoming 
a cowboy or just “seeing life” picturesque 
and delightful. Many a girl, we know, has 
been tempted into trying the artist life of 
New York or Paris through reading stories 
which made this life seem romantic and 
desirable. On the other hand, Weigle, an 
authority on Sunday School pedagogy, 
claims that the child may be given a distaste 
for the religious life by stories which are 
“soody-goody,” that is, stories which are 
religiously insincere. 


We do not need any knowledge of psy- 


chology to convince us of the power of sug- 
gestion. The boy in our own home dashes 
into the house and demands his skates be- 
cause he has caught sight of another boy 
joyously gliding over the asphalt. We who 
are older have gone “down cellar” for an 
apple for no better reason than that we hap- 
pened to see somebody else munching one. 
And every housewife knows that it is pos- 
sible to give a person a lasting distaste for 
a dish by once serving it under-cooked or 
too highly flavored. Our common sense 
must tell us, then, that we are not guiltless 
when we write stories which give a false 
idea of life, which depict evil so that it 
seems good or good so that it seems flat, 
nauseous, anything but wholesome and de- 
sirable. 

A girl of twelve heard that in China a 
man sometimes commits suicide upon the 
door-step of his-enemy. Coming into an 


. older sister’s room one winter evening she 


found the girl laboriously working away 
upon a little dress intended for her. The 
child stood looking on a moment and then 
she snatched the garment out of the patient 
seamstress’ hand. “You stop ruining your 
eyes for me!” she commanded excitedly. 
“You shan’t kill yourself on my door-step!” 
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Men will kill themselves, whether we 


have injured them or not. People will read © 


cheap, harmful, untrue stories, whether you 
and | write them or not. But we can see to 
it that no one reads a harmful story of ours, 
that no person’s moral decadence or death 
lies at our door. 

What shall we write, good, clean humor 
with a healthy laugh in it to leave the 
reader better both physically and morally, 
sincere pathos to sweeten and purify the 
soul; adventure that exalts industry and 
intelligence and courage and makes honor 
and manly courtesy admirable and desir- 
able; or vulgar, debasing horse-play, un- 
real, yet depressing tragedies, lurid adven- 
ture which so confuses the reader that he 
cannot tell courage from foolhardiness, skill 
and good business sense from trickery and 
dishonesty ? 

To return to my figure: What shall we 
place upon our shelves, that which is good, 
true, wholesome, durable, or that which is 
lacking in nutriment, perishable, impure? 
No matter how small and insignificant our 
shop may be, if we sell our goods, we shall 
affect the lives of those who buy of us and 
of others who never come within our doors. 
_ It seems a solemn thing to write for pub- 
lication when we realize how far the printed 
page can travel. There’s a certain immor- 
tality too in print. Will Carleton ends one 
of his best-known poems with these lines: 
“Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds ; 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 


tg tt may sometimes fall back 

ead; 

But oe sats can’t kill them when they’re 
said!” 


Written words are even harder to kill 
than those that are spoken. 





THAT’S THAT 


Granting that that Esperanto student ac- 
tually used unconsciously the sentence quot- 
ed in THe Writer’s Dicest for August, 
may I send you a verbal curiosity read years 
ago in the Puzzle Department of St. Nicho- 
las, and subconsciously pigeon-holed with 
other childish memories? 

“The teacher said, in speaking of that 
‘that,’ that that ‘that,’ that that ‘that sen- 
tence’ contained, was a conjunction.” 

Can you beat it? 

THOMAS JAMES DE LA Hunt. 


inish this Plot. 
Win a Prize! 22° > 


“Mrs. Brackwell-Phillips (the name hyph-, 

P $ ened within recognizable years) sat, on a 

_ bland early May evening, on the porch of 

the Country Club. The men were straggling in from golf, and 

Cleaning up, preparatory to the evening meal. Mrs. Brack- 

well-Phillips mused; she seemed in a brown study. 

band was abroad on a hurried business trip. 

Ask her: she knows best her own psychology.— 

The dusk deepened. Suddenly, behind her stood a man, and 

quietly he placed his hands over her eyes. She did not start; 
she just sat there. Neither spoke. Then—” 


Be It will be easy for you to 
| © finish this plot. Try it. 
Ist, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 
8rd, $5.00. Send only one solution, not over 
100 words. Don’t copy plot. Write name, age 
(18 or over), address, and number of words 
plainly. Contest closes November 10th. No 
plots returned. A few minutes use of your im- 
pam _ you ow ao = — 
nyway it’s practice. ry. Show 
DR. BURTON pict to your friends. 





All contestants will receive FREE particulars 
FR and booklet of Dr. Richard Burton’s Corre- 

snondence Course in Short-Story Writing; spe- 
cial low rate and Profit Sharing Plan. Personal service on your 
lessons. Also Special Cziticism of Short-Stories and One Act 
Plays, by Dr. Burton personally. If you don’t care to com- 
pete, ask anyway for free book and particulars of Dr. Burton’s 
Course and the Profit Sharing Plan. Short-Story Writing is 
really the short-cut to recognition in Photoplay Writing. In- 
crease your income. Learn Short-Story Writing. " 


‘LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
268 Laird Bldg. - - MINNEAPOLIS, 











DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. a 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 
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Street 
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MARKET NOTE 

(Continued from page 45) 
ber of The Verse Writers’ Guild of Maryland 
during the period mentioned, a prize of $10.00 will 
be awarded. The membership fee is $2.00 per 
year, which includes the magazine. Manuscripts 
must bear in the upper right-hand corner the 
words, ‘New Members’ Prize Contest.’ Only 
three poems, each of not more than thirty lines, 
will be considered. To avoid confusion, the $2.00 
membership fee should be enclosed with manu- 
scripts. Inasmuch as The Guild aims to help 
its members in every possible way, poems sub- 
mitted in this contest will be returned with criti- 
cisms, provided such request is made and a 
stamped return envelope accompanies manu- 
scripts.” Manuscripts should be addressed, “New 
Members’ Prize Contest Editor, The Verse 
Writers’ Guild of Maryland, 2917 Erdman Ave., 
Baltimore, Md.” 


_ Film Fun, 627 West 43d street, New York City, 
is not at present in the market for material of any 
kind. 


Northwest Farmer, corner Dagmar and Banna- 
tyne, Winnipeg, Canada. Editor, H. B. Smith. 
Semi-monthly, $1 a year. Can use “short, illus- 
trated articles on farm mechanics, household de- 
vices, and home-made articles for farm and home. 
Can use short illustrated radio articles, two to 
four hundred words long. Do not want fiction, 
poetry, sermons or long articles. Prefer line 
drawing illustrations to photographs. We give 
preference to illustrated articles describing how 
to make things, and short cuts on farm and 
housework.” Reports on manuscripts in two 
weeks, and pays about four dollars a column, 
extra for cuts. 


Picture World, 1816 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, Dr. James McConaughy. 
Monthly in weekly parts; 40c a year. “For The 
Picture World we desire stories and incidents of 
from 400 to 800 words, impressing such moral 
and religious truths as appeal to children under 
twelve. Verses, especially with accompanying 
drawings, are also acceptable. A number of 
stories received by us are good in themselves 
but reach us too late for publication. We are 
always glad to consider seasonable stories, but 
writers should bear in mind that we usually make 
up our schedule six months ahead. Occasionally 
we use photographs of children with juvenile in- 
terest.” Manuscripts are reported on at once, 
and payment is made on the 10th of the month 
following acceptance, at $2 a thousand words and 


up. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., is featuring sto- 
ries of men that have had unusually adventurous 
experiences, in a department entitled, “Speaking 
of Men.” They deal biographically with the 
careers of adventurers, frontiersmen, explorers, 
soldiers of fortune and others who have had 
exceptionally romantic lives. These sketches are 
illustrated with unconventional photographs and 
limited to 1,500 words in length. For them a 
minimum of two cents a word is paid immedi- 
ately on acceptance. The publishers also announce 
that at present they are especially in need of 
action stories of less than 10,000 words, for 


which they will pay a minimum of one and one- 
half cents a word, immediately on acceptance. 


True Confessions Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
reports that its most pressing present need is for 
stories of 1,500 to 3,000 words with a special ap- 
peal to feminine readers. These stories must be 
written in the first person and must deal with 
some picturesque or poignant phase of real and 
intimate life. They must not be hung upon mere 
trivial commonplaces, but based upon occurrences 
that will catch and hold the interest of thou- 
sands of readers. They may be frank but not 
offensive. The magazine of course also wel- 
comes first person, confessional stories of greater 
length up to 7,500 words, but its special need is 
for shorter contributions. Payment is made im- 
mediately upon acceptance, the regular rate being 
two cents a word. 


Point of View, 508 Grand Avenue Temple, 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Laura Valworth Lull. 
Monthly; $3 a year; 25c a copy. Uses ma- 
terial on travel, interior decorating, art and archi- 
tecture. A payment is made in the form of three 
one-year subscriptions. 


_ Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn., pays 
for material on publication at a rate of $1.50 a 
page. 


Popular Radio, 627 West 43d St. New York 
City. Editor, Kendall Banning. Monthly; $3 a” 
year; 25c a copy. “We can use short articles 
of practical helpfulness to the radio experi- 
menter; short articles about new inventions in 
the field of radio; items about new applications 
of radio; articles on radio phenomena and the- 
ory, also on new laboratory research work.” 
Manuscripts are usually reported on_ within 
twenty-four hours and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at a rate of two cents a word for fea- 
tures, one cent for department items. 


Photoplay Magazine, 221 West 57th St. New 
York City, announces a radio contest in which 
the following prizes will be awarded: First 
prize, $2,500; second prize, $1,000; third prize, 
$500; five $100 prizes, five $50 prizes and ten 
$25 prizes—all cash, will also be given, and four 
De Forest Reflex Radiophone Receiving Sets, 
complete with batteries and loud speaker. The 
contest closes October 15th. For further informa- 
tion, address Radio Contest Editor, as above. 


The Aries Book Club, Buffalo, offers fifty dol- 
lars in prizes (two prizes of twenty dollars for the 
best two sonnets, and ten dollars for the best 
poem of not more than twenty lines) in a poetry 


contest. The competition will close December 
15th. All manuscripts should be addressed to 
Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett. Poetry Review, 2 


West Sixty-seventh St., New York City. 


The Fugitive, Nashville, Tenn., offers three 
prizes for poems published in the magazine during 
1924: The Nashville prize of $100, offered by the 
Associated Retailers of Nashville; the Ward- 
Belmont prize of $50, and the Presbyterian Book- 
store prize of $50. No conditions other than that 
the poems be published in the Fugitive during 
1924 are attached. Manuscripts should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope for 
return, if unavailable. 
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THE SPRING SONG 


By RusseELt PINE 


I feel so restricted—my breathing’s afflic- 
ted— 

A terrible malady’s captured me; 

It isn’t cosmetics, nor yet dietetics — 

It’s something that’s pleased me, enraptured 
me! 

I feel so elated, yet quite far from sated; 

My heart throbs and jumps palpitatingly ; 

No medics can cure me nor toxins inure me 

Nor psychics can soothe glaciatingly. 


“You need a kiss! You want a hug!” .. 
No, no! I have the writing bug! 


My breath comes in gaspings, my laughter 
in raspings : ; 

At night I’m as sleepless as Beelzebub; 

My knees are quite shaky — er — rather 
“earth-quakey ;” 

('m thin as an early-weaned weasel cub! 

I jump in the night time—that isn’t the 
right time— 

A small voice is whispering, “Man, you 
skipped 

A wonderful story. 
hoary. 

You never will write a great manuscript! 


Your mind’s getting 


yp 


“You've fallen for some female sprite: 
No, no! I’ve heard the call to write! 


In Spring I have cravings, and write down 
my ravings— 

lf I'm a Spring Poet it’s love of verse, 

And not of some maiden with perfume- 
smells laden— 

It's rhyme and its rhythm, and nothing 
worse. 

| vow and declare, sirs, I solemnly swear, 
sirs—— 

Though moon-struck and sentiment-lov- 
ing— 

It isn't a female that’s making poor me 
fail. 


bed 


It's writing, not sentiment “doving! 
“In love,” you say? Well, Ish gebibble! 
It isn’t that—I gotta scribble! 


iii g moana tance 
size, up-to-date in every way, at remarkably low prices. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


SEND NO —— 
MONEY Guaranteed Five 
bn A industry. epee Be i 2% iy ears ore ae ' Jost 
like new. The L. C. Smith is the easiest to ‘operate and you can easily 
qype your ows. letters. nee lessons on typewriting, also our 5 Year 
FREE—icx. ‘Big Catalog Ay Offer. 
TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 


“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Minor errors in grammar 
and spelling corrected without extra 
charge. Rates and first page sample sent 
on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 


Authors’ Representative Hillsboro, Iowa. 


NUHAND IS the shortest shorthand ever in- 


vented—measured by what it rep- 
resents. Guaranteed 100% legible when cold, weeks. years 
after writing. We invite you to test its speed. Its 
regularity and simplicity will amaze you. Based on a 
different scientific principle. (No shading, ruling, etc.) 
You can learn the system in 3 weeks. It’s complete in 
the New Revised Manual, and only $1 postpaid. Address 
NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 


























SHORT-STORY WRITERS! 


Free, separate course in short-story writing given 
with one year’s a to our magazine eof 
inspiration for writers. ample copy on request. 


THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
Dept. W, Tallapoosa, Ga. 











SHORT STORIES WANTED for publi- 
cation. Also for typing and criticism. 
Send story, or address: 

AUTHOR’S HELPER, 
Iron River, Wis. 











WRITERS! 
MANUSCRIPTS copied accurately in 
PROPER FORM for publication. Write 
for first page sample. Low rates. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
1304 National City Bank Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














In answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in WRITER’s DicEst. 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new hooks, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sample 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


Photo-Era Magazine 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 


body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. 


All manu- 


scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 


and 14 years’ 


experience, who has helped thousands of 


writers to a better understanding of story values and 


editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 








WRITERS! Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work by a professional 
author’s typist. 75c per thousand words. 


Carbon copy free. 
M. E. VICKERS, 
1252 Park St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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, PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 

We wish to buy direct from author. A few 

good, original ‘photoplays for new produc- 

tion. If you have an interesting story write 

for prices and particulars. 

LITERARY EXCHANGE 
Chelmsford, Ont. 
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Box 52 
Lal 
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When Writing to Advertisers :: 














Picture and Characters 
By DUNCAN F. YOUNG 


Nowadays you go up from Port of Sand 
to the city of Quetzal by train, a mere syn- 
opsis of the trip it used to be. One moment 
you may flip a cigar-butt from the window 
and—if your eyes are good enough—watch it 
fall a thousand feet; the next you are swall- 
owed in subterranean blackness; then you 
look back and see the high-clambering forest 
under the feet of which you have passed, 
casting its mile-long shadow into the blue 
chasm of the Armeria. The Lord made 
Quetzal with a large and careless hand. 


The railroad did not grow there; Hampson 
and Smith built it—with power and steel, with 
the brains and sweat and strength and weak- 
ness of eleven hundred men, from Uncle Joe 
Hampson himself to Ygnacio Jestis Maria 
Sanchez, the smallest water-boy—including 
Peter Babbitt, who was scared.—From “The 


Scared Babbitt,” Red Book for May. 


In this opening we have a beginning that 
is unusually interesting—in fact, a picture 
is presented that is at once awe-inspiring. 
See yourself looking out a car window to 
a depth of 4,000 feet and feel the thrill that 
fills every fibre of your body. Imagine the 
shock of being suddenly swallowed by sub- 
terranean blackness. And as you look back 
and observe the “high-clambering forest,” 
‘casting its mile-long shadow,” imagine, if 
you can, a more beautiful, a more soul- 
stirring picture of nature. “The Lord made 
Quetzal with a large and careless hand.” 
Here we have immensity and the terrifying 
obstacles created by a “careless hand”—in- 
accessible heights, impassable bowlders, and 
impenetrable chasms. Withal, in these two 
paragraphs we have atmosphere, a weird 
and awe-inspiring setting, a picture of 
rugged nature and a taste of the marked 
power of engineering that enables one to go 
up, on, through, and over these awful ob- 
stacles on a railroad train that is built by 
the ability of man and view first hand a 
most wonderful scene. Here we have the 
picture and the characters outstanding in 
the setting, all a combination in keeping 
with the beginnings suggested in Tue IDEAL 
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100 Kraft manuscript envelopes. 


their strength and safety. 
script size, 842 x11 inches. 


article to reach you in perfect condition. 





WHERE CAN YOU FIND SUCH A BARGAIN AS THIS? 
If for any reason you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase you may have the return of the full purchase price. 


WRITERS! 


Here is a Real Bargain in Manuscript Paper 


For the next thirty days we will send you on receipt of only $2.00 a carton consist- 
ing of 500 sheets of Yorke 20-lb. white bond, 50 sheets of Western 24-lb. white bond, and 


Yorke 20-lb. bond is an extra good bond that will serve for any class of work; 
Western 24-lb. bond is one of the finest papers made and will serve where you want 
something extra fine; the Kraft envelopes need no description, they are best known for 
We send two sizes in the envelopes. The paper is cut manu- 


We guarantee each 


Your early order will be appreciated and have our best attention. So mail check now. 


WESTATE SALES COMPANY 
Butler, Oklahoma 








PROVIDENTIAL WRITERS 


Mr. J. E. Bullard, 83 Colonial Ave., Eden 
Park, R. I., who contributed to a recent 
Dicest a most helpful article on trade 
journal writing, wants to communicate with 
—but let’s let him tell it: “I would like very 
much to get in touch with any writers liv- 
ing in or near Providence, R. I., who wou!d 
be interested in a club organized for the 
purpose of aiding earnest writers in their 
efforts to improve the quality of their work, 
that is a club where the members would 
meet frequently and discuss writing topics 
as well as listen to writers who have 
gained a name for themselves in their par- 
ticular field. 

“The club I have in mind would include 
all writers who are seriously applying them- 
selves to writing whether it be poetry, busi- 
ness articles, fiction, or features.” 

We hope there will be a hearty response 
to Mr. Bullard’s suggestion. The experience 
of the Cincinnati Writer’s Guild has been 
such as to demonstrate the invaluable bene- 
fit that such a body can be in the way of 
inspiration and practical help. 





AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 











VERSE, SONG POEMS TYPED. 2 cents 
per line. All orders amounting to $1.00 
or over, one short verse or song poem 
typed free. 


IMOGENE GRIFFIN, 
182 Atkins Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 














MANUSCRIPTS perfectly typed to com- 
ply with editorial requirements. Prompt, 
efficient service. Samples and terms on 


request. 
LUCY W. ADAMS 
Authors’ Typist 


Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
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TYPING '50c 


Spelling corrections FREE. 
One Carbon Copy. 
Postage one way. 
Every MS. Proof Read. 
50c per thousand words. 

K. R. HOLLEY 
Expert Manuscript Typist 
4164 E. 97th St., Cleveland, Ohie 











SELLING STORIES 


As much criticism, revision and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criticised, re- 
vised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 














THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry. The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can _— 
ter the roblems 
meter, rhyt Been such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 





















































= - -_ — — _ este meme mem 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 











Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 43) 

M. M. B.—Neither of your lyrics has the 
making of a popular song. The ideas have 
been worked so often and by such capable 
hands that I am afraid they are barren of 
new possibilities. 

* * * 

J. L—Of your two songs, the southern 
number is the better; the grandmother 
song lacks distinction—by which I mean 
that there is nothing about it that anybody 
couldn’t do, whereas this particular theme 
should be handled in a distinctive manner 
that would stamp it as one’s own, a lyric 
that nobody but one’s self could do—be- 
cause he is he. 

The southern number, on the other hand, 
has some good lines, and, while not much 
different from all songs of its type, yet if 
it had the proper kind of a melody, one that 
would permit of a good dance orchestra- 
tion, catchy, and with a very decided “blues” 
strain, you ought to be able to sell it to a 
vaudeville act. The best way to assure 
yourself of just this kind of a melody is 
to find somebody there in your city—a 
music teacher, a dance orchestra leader, or 
anybody else who is familiar with harmony, 
counterpoint and the other essentials of 
composition, and work together on the 
number until you have it right. Then, in- 
stead of trying the publishing houses, lay 
siege to the vaudeville acts appearing in 
your local theatres. 

* x * 

J. S.—I can’t see a song success in either 
of your numbers. The ideas are too thin 
for song purposes; even so, they are so 
sketchily developed, so lacking in coher- 
ence, that it is difficult to follow your mean- 
ing—and above all other qualities a song 
poem must be clear. 

* * * 

D. E, M.—Your song is written in such 
a fine spirit that I would like to say that | 
thought a publisher could be found for it. 
The fact is, however, that I don’t feel the 
idea to be interesting enough to get the 
number over. If you will forget that you 
wrote it, then read it with all the detach- 
ment you can summon, you will see, | feel 





can 
scra 
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sure, that all you do is paint a picture, not 
altogether original or new, that you don’t 
convey a story, or idea—and that is a point 
always to remember, that a picture is mean- 
ingless unless also it tells a story, or con- 
veys an idea. 





AN INEXHAUSTIBLE GOLD- 
MINE 
«Continued from page 34) 
compense. But, for the pen-pushing novice, 
especially for the stay-at-home, this field 
of endeavor offers bright possibilities. 

In the last two years I have won $530 
through the medium of prize contests. The 
first $10 came as “consolations” for sup- 
plying last lines to newspaper limericks. 
Cleverer brains than mine evolved lines 
worth $100. But then—I’m just “an aver- 
age American.” My next $5 was a seventh 
prize won in a story-writing contest con- 
ducted by a new magazine which expired 
two weeks after publishing my thriller! 
The winners received their checks long be- 
fore the dissolution. 

These minor successes of mine led to 
something decidedly better. Last spring I 
was among hundreds of contestants in a 
state-wide ad-writing contest, restricted to 
amateurs. Never having composed an “ad,” 
| was eligible for the race, which was con- 
ducted as follows: 

\ large advertising firm from outside our 
state staged this contest simultaneously in 
three cities and offered weekly prizes and 
a final Grand Prize. For the best slogan, 
sales-letter, or jingle, advertising the goods 
of specified merchants, weekly prizes of 
$50 were awarded, supplemented by minor 
prizes payable in merchandise. 

During the contest, which lasted three 
months, I drew weekly prizes to the value 
of $15. Then, when the best “ads” sub- 
mitted during the entire contest were gath- 
ered from each of the three cities, and con- 
sidered by a new and impartial set of 
judges, I was found to be the winner of 
the Grand Prize of $500. 

No wonder I have become a prize contest 
“fan!” By following my example, you too, 
iellow-writers, can avert ennui, even if you 
cannot prevent the proverbial wolf from 
scratching the varnish off your door. 


SUN 


E NEWS-REPORTING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A LITERARY CAREER 
through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. ii 
A MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
writers, 

We guarantee disposal of all salable stories. 
PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOK FREE. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 
327 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 


PAT re 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and 
typed in correct form for publisher. 50c 
1000 words. 

205 Highland Avenue, 
Piedmont, California 








Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


P. O. Box 413, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 


Special Offer to new patrons only—Free criticism with 
all typing orders. All typing accurate and guaranteed 
correct form. 40c (forty) per 1,000 words. Every 
kind of authors’ help given. Prompt service. 

The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 
733 S. 36th Street, South Bend, Ind. 











HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Bethel, Conn. 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


HOW fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 











The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 


There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 


time into additional 


income. 


And while 


gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 


later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 


beginner in this branch of writing. 


It dis- 


cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 


help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. 





CHOOSING A STORY TYPE 
(Continued from page 8) 


everywhere. The style differs, but they all 
follow pretty much the same form. 

4. Ten “Westerns.” You can’t escape 
these. Read both the wild and woolly type 
and the better class stories of the modern 
West. 

If, by the time you have read these forty 
stories, you don’t feel an “urge,” go on 
reading successively ten of each type—busi- 
ness, sport, juvenile, mystery, the army, the 
navy, the sea, the air, the tropics, politics, 
sex, etc. There are types galore. Over 
two hundred, according to one authority. 


Specialize on “Type” 

When you have chosen the type on which 
you are going to specialize, for a while at 
least, set about learning all you can about 
that type. Familiarize yourself with the 
work of authors who write that type of 
story, study their style, their mechanical 
tricks—not with the idea of copying, but 
with the idea of evolving a style of your 
own. Begin accumulating reference books 
on the subject, newspaper clippings, every- 
thing you can that will make you an author- 
ity on the material that goes to make up 
your chosen type of story. 

It is not absolutely necessary, but if you 
are in a position to do so, it will make it 
easier if you can gather some of your ma- 
terial by actual experience. A friend of 
mine decided to specialize in detective and 
He sacrificed a good job 


mystery stories. 
to accept another as police reporter—and 


made good in fiction. I worked on the 
Federal narcotic squad several years and 
learned all I could about Chinatown, the 
southwest border, smuggling, and the dope 
traffic in general. Ernest M. Poate, whom 
the war made a permanent invalid, took a 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW 7°O SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 


law course by correspondence so he could 
write stories around the kinks in the law 
—and he’s making good. Fannie Hurst 
worked as a shop girl. Robert E. Pinkerton 
starved in the woods for two years to get 
material for one story. And so on. There’s 
All you need is ingenuity and en- 


a way! 
If you lack them—heaven help you 


ergy. 
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whether you try to write fiction or dig 
ditches ! 
Gathering Your Material 

Of course, if you aim to specialize in love 
stories you had better be careful how you 
gather your material. Some one has said 
that a girl who knows nothing of love can 
instinctively write better love stories than a 
who has had a dozen love affairs. 
Maybe so; but I doubt it. They might go 
with the dear sex. I’ve read love stories 
over which certain otherwise intelligent lady 
friends went into raptures—and I found 
the blamed things nothing but a mess of 
molasses embroidered with prune whip. So 
whether your name be Jennie or James, if 
you aspire to write love stories, you should 
learn something about it someway. But 
there my advice ends, and I will not be 
held responsible for results! 

At first it will serve to file your story 
material roughly under three heads: Plots, 
Characters, Settings. Later you may find it 
advisable to make subdivisions. For exam- 
ple, Characters may be elaborated into sev- 
eral heads such as Chinese, Negro, Dress, 
Dialect, Conversation, etc. This business 
of filing pays; but remember your business 
is to write. Therefore, don’t take too much 
time from your composition to split hairs 


man 


in your filing. 

Now, having decided on a certain type of 
story, having gathered scads of material for 
such stories, there is still one thing you 
should decide before you start writing the 
story. That one question cannot be dis- 
missed with a few words, and I shall there- 
fore make it the subject of the article for 
next month. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE. 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 14) 


a turn of the thought or the arrangement of 
words helps to establish the rhythm. 

She touch’d her fair large forehead to the 

ground, 

Just where her falling hair might. be out- 

spread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet. 

Now that we have analyzed enough selec- 
tions to make a generalization possible, I am 
not sure that such a thing is necessary. The 
reader can see for himself, I suspect, that 
slight variations are better than big ones. 
Had the maker of our Greek amphora at- 
tempted to decorate it by hitting it with his 
fist, he would have made it depart from geo- 
metrical symmetry to a degree painful to all 
beholders. That result is about what Words- 
worth achieved in the first blank verse selec- 
tion quoted. Those who have tampered more 
discreetly with their form have more nearly 
produced that continued variety in uniform- 
ity that is characteristic of good verse. 


To attempt the formulation of more pre- 
cepts might be unwise because the question 
is so largely one for the artist’s judgment 
rather than the artisan’s skill. The selec- 
tions above are blank verse for two reasons: 
I wanted to consider the question apart from 
the confusing element of rhyme; blank verse 
is important and difficult to write well. It 
is, however, only one variety of verse. 

In some forms of verse, a combination of 
duple and triple rhythms pleasingly varies 
the phrasing. 

Pierrot sings in the garden 
Under the waning moon, 

And on his lute he fashions 
A little silver tune. 

Other readings of this passage are pos- 
sible. Whatever phrasing is given the lines, 
it will be found that the tripte feet are so 
placed as to make no two successive lines the 
same in their phrasing. At the same time, 
the line values are not at all disturbed by 
this varying position of the tripie feet. 

Coleridge thought that he had discovered 
a new form of verse exemplified in the frag- 
ment, “Christabel.” He proposed to count 
in each line only the number of accented 
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sy!lables instead of the total number. In 
practice, what he did was merely to combine 
duple and triple rhythms as dictated by a re- 
markably delicate poetic ear. Vachel Lind- 
say and a number of other contemporary 
writers have used the same principle. Here 
is the beginning of part one: 
'Tis the middle of the night by the castle 
clock, 
And the owls have awakened the 
cock, 
To-whit !—Tu-whoo! 
How drowsily it crew! 


crowing 


Sir Leoline, the Baron, rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff, which 

From the kennel beneath the rock 

Maketh answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the 
hour; 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not overloud ; 

Some say, he sees my lady’s shroud. 


lt was Coleridge’s intention, not wanton- 
ly to vary the structure of his lines, but to 
make the ever-changing rhythms and 
phrases reflect the change in emotion or 
subject-matter. It must be at once apparent 
that the change in number of syllables a'ters 
the movement of the poem. 

Nowhere can this principle be better ob- 
served than in the tetrameter couplet con- 
struction—sometimes known as_ tumbling 
verse—of which Coleridge’s lines quoted 
above are only a variant. Suppose we read 
a selection : 


There, with all the stars for tapers, 
You shall have no greater care 
Than cutting merry whirls and capers 
To a gay, outlandish air: 

Pipings of the toad and cricket, 
Sleepy catbirds in the thicket, 
Frogs, with deep recurrent thrums, 
Answering for kettle-drums, 

An owl, with shrill and long-drawn hoot 
Substituting for a flute; 

And if that music is not plenty, 

I'll call for fiddlers, ten or twenty 
Katydids to take their station, 

Thus rounding out the orchestration. 


Then, with your companions merry: 
Many a nimble imp and fairy, 

Sprite and nymph and wing-borne peri, 
Fast and furious shall be 

Your nocturnal jubilee. 

And all the naughty little devils 

Who may not join your noisy revels, 
Shall line the border of the pond 
And weep to think that they have been 
So given up to fruitless sin. 

And from the darkness out beyond, 
The lonely spirits of the night 

Shall envy you in your delight. 


ale. 
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Notable among the characteristics of this 
type of verse is its ability without jar to 
skip back and forth from the breathless 
rush of trochee to the more deliberate move- 
ment of iambic. In these twenty-seven lines, 
thirteen are iambic, eleven trochaic, and 
three mixed (1, 7, 15). Fourteen of the 
lines have masculine, and thirteen feminine 
rhymes. The number of syllables varies 
from seven to nine. Seven lines have seven 
syllables, thirteen have eight syllables, seven 
have nine syllables. While the general form 
is couplets, a tercet and a brace of quatrains 
have been put in without appearing out of 
place. 

Nobody, I think, will have difficulty in 
seeing that the phrasing actually does change 
in the manner indicated, or that the change, 
in the main, actually does accompany a 
change in the feeling or thought of the poem. 
Yet for those skeptics who may suspect the 
changes to be fortuitous, it might be well 
to point out that almost any line in the poem 
might be easily changed from one meter to 
the other by addition or deletion of a syl- 
lable: 


Pipings of the toad and cricket, 
The pipings of the toad and cricket. 


And if that music is not plenty, 
If that music is not plenty. 


Fast and furious shall be, 
How fast and furious shall be. 


Just a little ingenuity will turn the trick 
in most of the lines. A few might offer 
more difficulty. I spoke of three as being in 
mixed meter. The reader may wonder what 
I mean. Here are the lines: 


There, with all the stars for tapers, 
Frogs, with deep recurrent thrums, 
Then, with your companions merry: 


These lines can be scanned as trochee; 
the writer never intended them to be so 
read. He intended a line with the direct 
trochaic attack followed by a pause, the rest 
of the verse to be in iambs. The slowing up 
of movement thus procured was deliberate. 

Another line can not be changed without 
difficulty : 

Many a nimble imp and fairy. 

The triple rhythm italicized was delib- 
erate; it adds to the rush of the line. Doubt- 
less, another line could be substituted : 
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Nimble imp and lightsome fairy. 

Nobody can make it sound like the origi- 
nal. It simply lacks the swift jollity pro- 
cured by the triple rhythm crowded into the 
shorter time-space. 

To go very much farther would, in my 
opinion, merely result in wearisome pro- 
lixity. Without illustrating all possible 
methods of procuring variety through 
phrase-meter conflicts, I believe we have 
studied sufficiently the method of procuring 
these effects so that the writer can work 
out by experiment the further details. 

How many times have I said that the 
only way to learn to write is by writing? 
Mere academic knowledge that this or the 
other thing can be done is of little aid unless 
the writer makes the knowledge part of his 
working equipment by experimenting until 
he achieves mastery of it. 





A NEW YORK WRITER’S GROUP 


The Writers’ Friendship Club was 
launched in New York City by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Broder, a free lance writer, for- 
merly with the Evening Telegram, Saturday 
evening, August 9th, in the Waldorf-As- 
toria. 

Acting Secretary Louis V. Fucci opened 
the meeting, and after a few remarks to the 
effect that the meeting was not a regular 
one, but solely for the purpose of getting 
acquainted, Mr. Fucci turned the floor over 
to Mr. Broder, who presented an outline of 
the purposes and benefits which the mem- 
bers of the club will derive from the or- 
ganization, among them: 

1. To secure a mutual improvement of 
the writer’s craft and ability ; 

2. To secure impartial and frank criti- 
cism of one’s work; 

3. To secure a friendly relationship 
among the writers ; 

4. The organization of a sales depart- 
ment to keep the members fully informed 
with the needs of the various magazines 
and newspapers and the condition of the 
literary market. 

In conclusion, he said that all future 
meetings will be devoted partly to enter- 
tainment and partly to the writers’ busi- 


ness. Theatre parties will be formed in ac- 
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Make yoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 
clever, unusual rhymes. 
That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


How are 
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Rhymes ? 
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Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of V/alker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 
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cordance with the wishes of the members, 
while experienced men and women in the 
various fields of the writers’ craft will be 
invited to speak at the various meetings, 


The club is open to all those who have 
already published some of their work, as 
well as to would-be writers who send along 
with their application for admission, a sam- 
ple of their work. All applicants for mem- 
bership are requested to send their names 
to the acting secretary at 508 West 134th 
street, New York City. 

Next on the program was an address 
given by Mr. Orion Winford, of the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, on the “Better Film Movement.” in 


summing up his address, Mr. Winford 
said: 

“If the producers would make it their busi- 
ness to accept original scripts, better films 
would be the result. The producer, it seems, 
proceeds to make a picture on a subject or 
from a booklet or novel because of the cir- 
culation that the novel has worked for itself. 
It is therefore that the producer will tell you 
that the public demands certain types of 
stories. I could name any number of them 
that are scandalous stories and that are com- 
monplace, yet the producer will spend much 
money to put it on the market. The ‘Better 
Film Movement’ is trying to put across a 
serious endeavor to so pick out the pictures 
for the minority as well as for the majority 
who are really sincere in their belief as to 
what good movies are and what is a good 
motion picture production. We are trying to 
so corral this great mass of people into a 
real strong unit, and it will not be long be- 
fore they will be heard from. 

“How do we classify pictures and _ stories 
as being good? We have study groups in 
each of which there are at least fifteen mem- 
bers: we call these clubs, Better Film Clubs. 
It is the business of these clubs, which are 
located all over the United States, to pick 
out what they believe are good pictures 
(judged according to their own knowledge 
of what constitutes a good picture) and to 
have such a list of them published in their 
newspapers. In this way we go about classi- 
fying pictures and advising pictures for a 
mature audience. 

“There is a common criticism among people 
that the motion picture shall be made fit for 
the child. The motion picture is essentially 
an adult amusement, but you can make pic- 
tures of interest to children. 

“It is my opinion, that the producer has no 
other place to find better material than in the 
original manuscript rather than from the 
hands of a staff scenario writer who has 
reduced his stories to technically correct plays. 
The original script from the amateur or pro- 
fessional writer is really going to be the life 
of the movies.’ 
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Miss Rita Hamsun, popular European 
dramatic soprano, rendered the following, 
which earned her much deserved applause 
and appreciation: Vise d’arte, from Tosca, 
and Die Freischutz, by Weber. 

A committee was appointed to procure 
a regular meeting place, and the following 
committee on the writing of the constitution 
and by-laws: William A. Broder, chair- 
man; Dr. Jay M. Chanin, Richard G. Sedg- 
wick, Augustine Alienello, Marguirite Bro- 
der, and Isabel N. Cohen. The choosing of 
a name for the society has been postponed 
to the next meeting. 

Among others present were: Harry 
Mueller, Theodore Thomas, W. H. Du 
Bois, Helena De Guzman, Rose R. Mey- 
lack, Anton Romatka, Ellis H. Custer, Es- 
terre M. Franc, I. Goodman, Evelyn M. 
Horton, Maude McGrigor, Alexander Be- 
dencoff, Sarah M. Wheeler. 





FINANCING FOOD 

The other day a young girl wrote me a 
pitiful letter telling of her great desire to 
write, but she had to earn a living immedi- 
ately. She was a typist in a railroad office 
and would I suggest how she could “break 
in” on the editorial field. “I just know I 
can write” she stated a number of times in 
the course of the letter. 

My answer was for her to resign her 
present position and go onto a newspaper 
and do the same line of work. That would 
give her atmosphere and I said, “it really 
doesn't make any difference whether you 
work in the advertising, the circulating, or 
the business end, you will be learning things 
that will be priceless in years to come.” 
She never answered the letter, but I heard 
through a friend that she considered such 
a suggestion heartless, that the way to 
write was to pour out your soul! 

When I went into the bank yesterday to 
cash a check from a big magazine (the 
check did not possess the same quality) 
the teller said: “You are the one I’ve been 
looking for. I’ve been going to ask you 
for a long time how I could do some writ- 
ing. I have some great ideas, better than 
those IT read. Now won’t you tell me how 
I can present them to the editors? You 
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PUBLICATION?P 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 
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The supreme art in writing—short pee ee 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’arta 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David ‘op- 
prom ’—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—-these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by — these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. o writer’s library is complete 


- without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 


fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 
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One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who is actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 

SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 

$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 
(Established 1916) 
1836 Champa Street Colo. 














WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted ) Me hd 


Valuable Money-Making Field 


‘Iry it! Mail us stories or ideas in any FORM at once 
for FREE examination, criticism, and advice. We give 
our honest services to ‘amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into DOLLARS. No experience necessary. 

WE COPYRIGHT STORIES TO PROTECT AUTHORS! 
Our Editorial Service is supervised by a nationally known 
mony picture director, critic, novelist, and photoplay 


Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 
154 Nassau Street, New York 

Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 








LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS 


Efficient, conscientious and prompt service in typing 
and revising authors’ manuscripts, scenarios and 
poems by a professional— 75 cents per 1000 words, 
with carbon. Address 


D. BIGNALL STOTT, ‘ 
1561 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














Manuscripts Revised and Neatly and 
Accurately Typewritten for 75c per 1,000 
words, with legible carbon copies. 

W. W. ALLEGER, 
525 3d St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











must know or you wouldn’t receive checks 
like this and all those others I have seen 
going through.” 

It was rather complimentary to think 
anyone had watched your efforts but at the 
same time it was the same old question 
again, wanting to do something big but 
being afraid to knuckle down and sweat it 
out. I invited this chap to accompany me 
to the press club where the speaker was a 
man who had won distinction by hard work, 
and long hours of it. “Well I don’t know 
as I want to do it that way. Isn’t there 
any definite way to learn the business? | 
can write a good letter and certainly | 
ought to be able to write a good story.” 

You know the answer to that as well as I. 
My “bid” having been nicely turned down 
I went to hear the noted man myself and 
came away with enough ideas to start a 
magazine, but I’ve been in the game too 
long to do that. 

In looking over these two recent expe- 
diences I have been thinking that after all 
the writing is not all there is to it. I had 
been doing that for some years and one 
night decided that working for other people 
was finished. I burned all my bridges and 
went ahead. 

* * * 

The other morning when I was transact- 
ing some business at the discount window 
one of the well known bond men of the 
city came over and said: “Goodness, are you 
still financing food? You better sell bonds, 
the writing game is not all it’s cracked up 
to be. Aren’t you getting $1,000 a story yet? 
Then stop it now and learn something else.” 


This is just a word of advice to those 
who haven’t burned all their bridges and 
who hesitate about making the plunge. First 
of all, it is cold, much colder than even 
your imagination can picture or feel. If 


you have a good bank account, salt it into 
securities that you will have difficulty in 
selling (these are uncurrent bonds on which 
interest is paid regularly but there is no 
market demand for them so the price is 
always low, but they are sound and the 
money is paid up the minute it becomes 
due) and then when the checks are delayed 
or you become the creditor on a few maga- 
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zines and you have several hundreds out- 
standing and you are facing hard times, 
use your collateral and finance your own 
food. 

This will give you a better feeling, you 
will be independent, and at the same time 
you will write more and more conscientious- 
ly to clear up that loan at the bank. There 
was no business man who was able to care 
for everything at the start without using 
his bank and if you have the backing (mon- 
ey in the bank or bonds) go to it. You will 
achieve an independence that will be worth 
more than an increase in salary ever was. 

It is necesary to be sure that you know 
one field of writing, that you have a certain 
following, that you can secure material 
from difficult sources, and that editors can 
depend upon you coming through with copy 
before the dead-line. As your own boss, 
secretary, and bookkeeper you will be 
amazed at the ease with which you can 
work. But, a warning, keep accurate ac- 
count of everything so that you may know 
whether or not you are making or losing 
money. Also this plan reduces the work on 
the income tax schedule to a few minutes. 
I keep an account—daily—of every cent 
that goes out or comes in. I can tell you 
the last day of the month what I will have 
for the coming month, and if I have been 
somewhat lazy I will “step-on-the-gas” for 
I am averaging better than the 
higher priced office people, and a number 
of months touched the peak of any salary I 
had ever been paid and that was not in the 
But it has meant work, and 
keeping everlastingly at it. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how one feels, unless copy goes out 
there is nothing to credit the day with. Cast 
aside all fear, buckle on your work shirt, 
tell your banker what you plan to do and he 
will give you his blessing, without interest, 
and then write, and write, and write, and 
write. After a while things will begin to 
come your way, but remember clean copy, 
promptness in all commissions, and depend- 
ability are essential if you are to be a suc- 
cess and able to walk into the bank and 
finance food, or even a new apartment 
building which will pay you 10 per cent. 
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Manuscript Typing Neatly and Accurately 
Done. 


Reasonable Rates. 


MISS ALICE CONNERY, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


Experienced. 











WRITERS! LOOK! V/RITERS! 
Plain typing of short stories, novels, books, photo- 
plays, articles and poems. Carbon copy free. Spell- 
ing and punctuation corrections. Very reasonable 
prices. Samples, rates, etc., on request. 


N. L. BATEMAN 
Writers’ Writer, 


4502 Commonwealth St., T)etroit, ‘Mich. 

















Correct Preparation of Marz.uscripts Will 
Help You Succerd. 








Try our “Lightning Service with Acci.racy.” 
Rates and sample if desired. 


MISSOURI TYPING BUREAU 
4820 South 37th St. St. Louis, Mo. 











WRITERS! AUTHORS! 
Let me do your typing. I guarantee neat, accurate 
work and prompt service. 

MSS.—50c per 1000 words. 

Poems—2c per line. 

Carbon copy included. 

MISS D. C. ALTOBELL, 
604 Douglas Avenue Eveleth, Minn. 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! 
GET THIS! 

Highest class typing service. Have your manuscripts 
typed accurately, neatly and promptly, to meet edi- 
torial requirements, by one who knows how. 50c per 
1000 words, one carbon copy. Sample on request. 


BEULAH R. WAGNER, 
919 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















MANUSCRIPTS t 
Properly typed for publication. Thousand 
words, 50c; poems, 2c per line. Carbon 
copy and correction of minor errors free. 


MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 


, 
vo 


AUTHORS — WRITERS: Manuscripts 
typed neatly and accurately. Terms, 40c 
per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
Corrections in grammar and spelling free. 
Carbon copy. 

N. R. VILES, 
530 coud a Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS! 
Send for “Characterization,” by R. R. Ricketts, Jr., 
No. 1 of ‘‘The Short Story Series.” A booklet of 
definite help on creating real characters and weaving 
characterization into your stories. Extremely concise 
and practical. Price 50c. Order your copy now from 


R. R. RICKETTS, JR. 
4759 Lake Park Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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Manuscripts correctly copied 
Terms. 


WRITERS! 
for publication at low rates. 
samples, etc., on request. 

M. S. GLOVER 
Authors’ Representative 


161 Elwood Ave. Newark, N. J. 











WANTED—To type Authors’ and Photo- 
play Writer’s manuscripts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, at reasonable rates. Samples 
and rates gladly sent on request. 

VERA AMBERSON, 
Author’s Agent 
1102 West First St. Charlotte, N. C. 











Attention to Details, Neatness and Accuracy 
is what I offer to writers. Manuscript 
typing with carbon copy, 60 cents a 
thousand words. 

FRANK I. STORY 


3205 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va. 











I SELL STORIES. Possibly I can sell 
yours by presenting it to the right editor 
at the right time. Send story and $2 read- 
ing fee and I'll try to sell it or return it, 
telling why I consider it unmarketable. 


WM. OWEN CLARK, 


785 East 149th St. New York 











AUTHORS—Let me type your manu- 

scripts; guaranteed work by a profes- 

sional authors’ typist; also revising and 

criticising. 

BUSYBEE AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
832 Witherbee Street, Flint, Michigan 











Authors’ Typing Service and Bureau of 
Translation. 

Manuscripts, Poems neatly, correctly typed to meet 

editors’ requirements. Revising. Accurate transla- 

tions from and into French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 

man. Terms reasonable. 


L. FABRY 
2220 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SPECIAL OFFER 
“ADVICE OF EDITORS.” This helpful book 
given FREE to new clients. My revising and typing 
will help .you sell your manuscripts. ne trial will 
convince you as it has others. Terms reasonable. 


Prompt service. 
F. ELLIOTT 


1742 Kenilworth Ave., Chicago 














Poem Specialist: Poems typed with carbon 
and minor corrections for one cent per 
line. Everything guaranteed. And— 
nothing but poems! Postage, please. 

ROY S. HOWARD, 
325 Ist Ave., Pratt City, Ala. 








Keeping Literary Shop 

Stacy Aumonier writes for a volume re- 
viewed elsewhere a foreword in which he 
has a comforting thought for the new writ- 
er who opens up “literary shop.” Every day, 
he says, “brings new developments, new cus- 
tomers, new disappointments, and new 
hopes. Anyone who desires to live a com- 
fortable life, with an assured income, and 
no worries, is advised not to keep a shop— 
not even a literary shop. But for him or 
her who is prepared to take the rough with 
the smooth, and to enjoy risks, and to en- 
dure discouragements, it is not a bad old 
shop. There are days when the weather is 
dull and overcast, and customers few and 
far between, and surly in their demeanor. 
You feel inclined to put up the shutters, and 
run away and leave it, and never come back. 
But wait awhile. There dawns a day when 
the sun comes out, and you suddenly think 
how attractive your goods look in the win- 
dows, and customers are jolly and generous. 
They pat you on the back, and even pay for 
things in advance, and you are awfully 
pleased with yourself. You forget about the 
dull days. You even persuade yourself— 
quite unreasonably—that the dull days can 
not return, because you are living them, 
and sunshine is a more vital thing than 
mist.” 

Yes, let’s not close out our business yet; 
let’s polish up the old sign out over the side- 
walk, “Myself and Company,” and see what 
new customer the day will bring in to look 
over our shelyes—he may “just want to 
look around,” but even that is something! 





ACCURACY AND PLAUSIBILITY 
OF “BRIGHT SAYINGS 
OF CHILDREN” 


(Continued from page 9) 


Try to avoid having the child play upon 
certain words for a desired effect. It is un- 
natural and surely not plausible. Please 
do not confuse this statement with that of 
similarity in pronounciation, as already 
mentioned. 

(Mr. Fisher’s next article will deal with 
“honest criticism and its benefit to the be- 
ginner.) 








THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper tena 
ence a Promising Fiel 

Lesson 2, What News Is, 

Lesson 3, News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8 General Instructions, 

Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 





Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11, Where to Sell It. 








Tie Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix ch, In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to miore than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
» use them. This is known as syn- 
ication,” and means an immense 
crease in your earning power. 
TI 1is is not a book merely about 
syn dicating, but about how to do it. 
“The Vriter’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand pins ye questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
you send: him a manuscript, etc. 
It will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 
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: WRITER'S DIGEST, 
j Cincinnati, Ohio, 


7 
| “A” Coupon 
I 


Gentlemen: 


[IDE ‘AL COURSE IN NEWS- 


WRITING AND CORRESPOND. I 


ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
cates, and enter my name on THE 
w RITER’S DIGEST list for one 


_ r. I will pay the postman $5 | 


1,” n receipt of the Course, and I 
reserve the privilege of returning 
| the Course at the end of five days 

if it is not all you claim it to be 
}= receive my money back. 


Please send ~~ the ] 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s} Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which/ is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---FREE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course’ contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the ——— amazing offer: 

For the regular price of e Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Cones paid by Sicdbn the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S IGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have a fm j and containing each 
month an up-to- date list of new markets. et this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out - “A” Coupon and mail to #..* DAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we wil! extend your subscription a year, or mail 
it 0 a friend if you desire. Or— 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im- 


Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,’ by. Harry V. 

Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 
the moet rolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and artin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
To get the Course and the two books, use the 


P "Koc books for writers—“How to Syndicate Manuscripts, ” by Felix 


artin 


Writing.” 
lines as your Course. 
“B” COUPON. 








<B’? COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. Twelfth St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days [ can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course, 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as,new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 





THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents 


Tie Teed Pisessative Vx Gan ea ae : P Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
‘ne idea rogress ve Lessons contain a teature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just’ added to our and Camouflage It. 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly Lesson 3.__ Write About the Things 
: a2. SG le Seis: ao ee ee You Know. 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes dee Whaiediaes 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson §. Choedan Sauk Mile 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER |" 2: % se 
.esson 8 Explaining “Plot” and 

a ° . ate aay 8 ‘Crisis.’ 

The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN anenn © ow sos tkaeaee Sous 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, vesson 10. “Suspense. ; 
-esson 11. Characterization, 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 

‘ | ’ ; | : r ee THE WRIT R’S DIGEST .esson 12. How to Develop Style 
with a year s subscription to j 8 ig es a i Ae .esson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color, 

sesson 14, Dialogue. 





; -esson 15, The Climax. 

a a i = . p : _ 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY -esson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17, Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Orde1 Characters. a 
$5.00, for which send me by return mail ; Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve su 2 Literary Form. 
to. TH co IT nd al enter m} cription 1 > 3 Lesson 19, What the Editors Want 
to. iE R VS DIG ( : f are ady é 7 7 
a subscriber, mark ¢ the word “enter” and in the mar- Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. . 

f this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.’’) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 
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Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 





























